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SWINBURNE AND CONVENTIONAL CRITICISM.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


IKE most of the poets of the nineteenth century, 
Swinburne has been subjected to a great deal of 
negative criticism in recent years. The time has now 
‘come when it ought to be 
possible to arrive at a just 
balance. Most of his nega- 
tive critics have admitted 
that he was a genius, and 
even a great genius ; but in 
pointing out his failures they 
have sometimes forgotten 
the chief task of criticism— 
the separation of the good 
from the bad, and the 
appreciation of the peculiar 
qualities by which his best 
work is distinguished. Like 
some of the greatest poets 
in history, Swinburne wrote 
much that fell short of his 
own highest achievement. 
But if we concentrate atten- 
tion on his inferior work we 
are surely the chief offenders 
in the very matter that we 
are criticising ; for the task 
of criticism should be 
exactly the opposite. It 
may or may not be advisable 
for a poet to give only the 
topmost flower of his work 
to the world ; but, after all, 
this is primarily a question 
of publishing. Coleridge, 
Shelley, Blake and Byron, in their several kinds, 
published masses of work that are negligible to- 
day. Sections of “Queen Mab,” as Shelley himself 
said, are “ villainous trash.” So are some of the 
vast, formless prophecies of Blake. So are some 
of the ‘‘ Hours of Idleness” and some of the 
plays of Byron. ‘‘ Manfred”’ has passages that are 
almost incredibly silly. The spirit business in the 
opening scene is so cheap and tawdry that if many 
readers had been really acquainted with it there might 
have been more difficulties about the Byron centenary 
than were actually encountered. The fame of Coleridge 
—which is very largely a matter of conventional repeti- 
tion—rests upon a single ballad in which there are 
glaring inconsistencies of the imagination, and upon two 
incomplete fragments that lead nowhere and have little 
more substance than a broken opium dream. This very 
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small body of work has qualities which entitle Coleridge 
to a place among the English poets, though not nearly 
so high a place as is conventionally accorded to him. 

A very much larger 
volume of work could be 
selected from the author of 
“ Atalanta,”’ against which 
the main charges of his 
critics could not be sus- 
tained. This is the least 
that can be said. 

But there is one charge 
which, if it could be sus- 
tained, would dispose of 
Swinburne altogether. It 
must be examined at the 
outset. I mean of course 
the familiar charge that he 
is a poet of “‘ sound without 
sense.” It is the con- 
ventional thing to say about 
him at the moment. 

The explanation of that 
charge against Swinburne 
is that his critics have 
sometimes misunderstood 
the real nature of poetry 
and the way in which its 
meanings are conveyed. 
Tennyson, who understood 
both, summed up the 
strength and weakness of 
Swinburne in a single sen- 
tence when he said of him: 
“He is a reed through which all things blow into 
music.” It is the fourth word of that sentence that 
implies the weakness, and the last that suggests the 
strength. The aim of Swinburne himself emerges more 
clearly perhaps if we add to this the remark of Walter 
Pater that all the arts approach perfection as they 
approximate to music. 

Music of course is not merely “ sound.” Swinburne, 
in the preface to his collected poems, quite definitely 
announces his own musical aim.. The musical element 
was for him the distinguishing characteristic of poetry. 
It was an indefinable virtue in the very order and 
arrangement of the words, not to be analysed, but 
clearly recognisable by all who have the faculty of 
appreciating poetry. It was the inner law of the verse 
movement, a vital spirit that entered into the measured 
form, gave the words their inevitable order and brought 
them into consonance with universal harmonies. It 
is this musical element that makes great poetry 
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untranslatable ; gives the lines their time-defying quality 
and their magical power upon the memory. And it is 
just this indefinable ‘‘ music” that all the poets, from 
Homer and Virgil to Milton and Shelley, had in mind 
when they spoke of their work as “‘ Song.”’ 

When Virgil wrote : 


“Olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urguet 
Somnus. In zeternam clauduntur lumina noctem ”’ 


it is through the “‘ music ”’ of the lines that the fullness 
of his meaning is conveyed. The curving over of the 
first line to close the sentence on the heavy first word of 
the second, gives us the drooping of the fallen warrior’s 
head with the vividness and precision of sculpture. 
But there is not a single word in those lines out of which 
this meaning could be extracted apart from the verse 
movement. It is not a question of saying a given thing 
more or less rhythmically. There is something con- 
veyed here over and above the thing that is being said 
in set terms. The words are possessed by a unifying 
spirit greater than themselves. 
Similarly when Shakespeare wrote : 
“Nothing of him that doth fade, 


But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange,”’ 


he is giving us more meaning, not less, than could be 
embodied in those words in any other order. He is 
giving us a music so deep and full, so universal in 
harmony, that it evades every attempt to analyse it or 
to pin it down to the limited meanings of the particular 
words he uses. What for instance is the exact meaning 
of the word “rich” in the last line? The question in 
that form is unanswerable, because the continuous 
music of the line has flowed through the word and 
vitalised it, giving it larger and fuller and deeper mean- 
ings than any that the dictionary could give it as a 
separate unit. To use a figure that Browning applied 
to music, it has beeh mixed with three other sounds, and 
the result is ‘‘ not a fourth sound, but a star.”’ You 
may analyse a drop of water, but you can never com- 
pletely analyse the subconscious sea of which this lyric 
is a momentary wave, and unless you can do this you 
can never translate into prose its full meaning. The 
“ thought ” is not separable from the music. 

In the same way Swinburne gives us the great slow 
movement of his funeral march in “ Atalanta ”’ : 

“Would God ye could carry me 
Forth of all these ; 
Heap sand and bury me 
By the Chersonese, 


Where the thundering Bosphorus answers the 
thunder of Pontic seas.”’ 


The meaning is not separable from the stately music. 
It is to be compared, not with works of prose philosophy, 
but with such music as that which I quoted above from 
Virgil. The effect in part is pictorial. It is suffused 
with noble feeling ; and, in the last majestic line, it 
rolls upon the inner ear the sound of those eternal 
forces of nature which Wordsworth heard, making 


“A sound like thunder, everlastingly.”’ 


In this way, the way of the artist, the tragedy of 
Meleager is presented to us—sub specie eternitatis ; 
and to call that noble harmony “ merely sound’’ is 
to “misunderstand the nature not only of poetry, but 


of all art. One might as well call the Parthenon 
“merely marble ’’ because it does not compete with 
Professor Bradley’s ‘‘ Logic ’’ or the works of the latest 
sociologist by their own methods. This is the glory of 
poetry—that it has all the meanings of perfection, and 
that it is complete in itself. Its meanings are not 
conveyed by the methods of the leading article or the 
textbook, or the photographically descriptive image. 
They are conveyed by subtle inner harmonies, by the 
significant relation of ideas that are implicated in those 
harmonies, and by the symbol that shadows forth 
“much in little.” 


“Under green apple boughs 

My Lady hath her house. 

She wears between her brows 
The flower thereof ; 

All saying but what God saith 

To her is as vain breath, 

She is more strong than Death 
Being strong as Love.” 


This is where some of our modern realists have gone 
astray ; for while in itself their work may have its own 
great virtues, these are often the virtues of prose, not 
of “‘song’’ as Homer, Dante, Milton, Shelley and all 
their peers in all the languages of Europe have under- 
stood it. 

I have noticed that whenever any reasoned answer 
is given to the depreciation of a great poet, no matter 
how persistent the depreciation may have been, the cry 
at once goes up that nobody of importance ever really 
uttered it or believed it, and that the defence was 
unnecessary. Let me quote therefore an amazing 
passage from one of Swinburne’s own editors. Mr. 
Stoddard, in the preface to his American edition of 
Swinburne’s work, remarks : : 

‘““Swinburne has written no line that lingers in the 
memory, and has uttered nothing that resembles a 
thought. This could not have been the case if he had 
been gifted with unusual mental endowments ; for many 
a lesser poet has occasionally thought to some purpose, and 
has written verses that are remembered.” 

Surely in that case the “ lesser poet ”’ is the greater. 
If not, why not? Some of these statements are simply 
not true. I can refute the first sentence personally ; 
for many hundreds of Swinburne’s lines linger in my 
own mind, including many entire poems, although I 
have never made any conscious effort to memorise 
them. Moreover the logic of the passage is obviously 
absurd. One would at least like to have a very careful 
and elaborate analysis of the rich and strange contents 
of verses which, despite their meaninglessness and 
their intellectual insignificance, nevertheless give Swin- 
burne so high a place. Surely the fault here is due to 
a misapprehension of the nature of poetry and its 
methods. 

There is no end to the tangle of absurdities into 
which we may fall when we begin to treat form and 
thought in the arts as though they were quite indepen- 
dent. To all art, the great lines of Spenser have a very 
special application : 

‘Of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make.” 


There is considerable scientific justification for saying 
that to a very great extent the development of thought 
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is coincident with and dependent upon the develop- 
ment of language ; but, if it be granted that a man may 
have great thoughts which he is unable to express, it 
still remains true that, in any art, his work is of value 
only in so far as some expression is given to those 
thoughts. Total failure to express may mean some- 
thing in life, but it means nothing in art. Art is 
expression. It is only by 
form that the artist can 
express himself. Whenever 
the form fails, the ex- 
pression of a thought will 
suffer to the exact degree of 
that failure ; and wherever 
the thought fails, to just 
that degree will the form 
reveal the flaw. The perfect 
expression of an insignificant 
thought will never be 
anything but insignificant 
in form. If it begins to be 
more, something has really 
been added in the music. 
Thought, or what Rossetti 
called ‘‘ fundamental brain- 
work,” is as necessary to 
really beautiful form in 
literature, as form is to the 
completely true expression 
of any meaning whatsoever. 
Just so far as a peem 
does really approach pertect 
beauty in music and form, 
it embodies, and must em- 
body, a meaning of equal and 
inseparable value, though it 
is expressed by artistic and 
not by philosophic means. 
To say that the music 
is exquisite, but it has no meaning, is to prove that 
you have made one of two serious mistakes. Either 
you are approaching a work of art by the wrong road, 
and asking it to convey its meaning to you by the 
wrong means ; or else you have made a mistake about 
its quality, and the music is not exquisite, and you 
have allowed your own mind to be fooled by false 
appearances. Would you correct a weakness, an 
insipid smoothness, a rough crudity, your mind must 
first seize the thought, and then you must work upon 
the form to express it. There is no other way, and 
there is no escape from this invincible unity of art— 


‘““ Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul.” 
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If the thought of Swinburne on certain occasions is 
really inferior to that of Browning, then, despite all 
appearances, his music is really inferior; and, on 
examination, we shall discover that on such occasions 
he does not attain to the musical heights of the poet 
who wrote “ Pippa Passes.’’ We shall discover that 
Swinburne’s “‘ music ”’ on such occasions approximates 


less closely to the universal harmonies, and more closely 
to 


“ Lilli-bullero—bullen-a-la.”’ 


On the other hand, if the form of Browning is really 


‘inferior to that of Swinburne on certain occasions, then 


we shall discover that, despite all appearances, his 
thought at such times is really inferior to that of the 
poet who wrote “ Ave atque Vale.’’ We shall discover 
that instead of soaring into the eternal regions, 
Browning's ‘“‘ thought ’’ on such occasions begins to 
resemble a “ hunt in a dark room for a black cat that 
is not there,’ and funda- 
mentally that is exactly 
the same thing as 


Lilli-bullero, bullen-a-la.”’ 


At their worst, something 
like this does actually 
happen to both of these 
poets. But at their best, 
though the way be the way 
of art, meaning and music 
are wedded inseparably. 

It is possible, for those 
who do not understand the 
methods of poetry, to read 
some of the great choruses 
in ‘‘ Atalanta’’ and to be 
carried away by the pulse of 
the metre, as a bad swim- 
mer is carried away by the 
sea; but this is the fault 
of the inexperienced reader, 
or of the reader who is not 
willing to consider the aim 
of the poet. Take for 
instance these two lines 
only : 

“ Fierce air and violent light, 
Seil rent and sundering 
The thought and meaning 
here are conveyed through 
a musical picture just as surely as ever a painter con- 
veyed them. It is a marvellous little impression of the 
sea in storm, flashed upon the mind in ten words. The 
effect is that of the masters. 

And now take the section of the great chorus in which 
it occurs, and consider the extraordinary combination of 
effects : the cumulative effect of the deferred rhymes ; 
the placing of the word “ bowed” at the beginning of 
a line, as Virgil placed ‘‘ somnus ’’ in the passage quoted 
above ; the relation of all these separate pictorial effects 
to their central c:use—the bitter birth of Aphrodite ; 
and their relation through that to the central figures 
of the tragedy. Consider, finally, the music flowing 
through the whole, pulsing with an emotion which also 
has its meaning, and conveying now an appeal, now a 
cry of despair, now a deeper bitterness, but always 
setting the temporal in relation to the eternal, and man 
against the dark background of his fate. 

‘‘ What hadst thou to do being born, 
Mother, when winds were at ease, 
As a flower of the spring-time of corn, 
A flower of the foam of the seas ? 
For bitter thou wast from thy birth, 
Aphrodite, a mother of strife ; 
For before thee some rest was on earth, 


A little respite from tears, 
A little pleasure of life; ... 
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‘‘Thou shouldst not so have been born ; 
But death should have risen with thee, 
Mother, and visible fear, 
Grief, and the wringing of hands, 
And noise of many that mourn ; 
The smitten bosom, the knee 
Bowed, and in each man’s ear 
A cry as of perishing lands, 
A moan as of peaple in prison, 
A tumult of infinite griefs ; 
And thunder of storm on the sands 
And wailing of wives on the shore ; 
And under thee, newly arisen, 
Loud shoals and ship-wrecking reefs, 
Fierce air and violent light, 
Sail rent and sundering oar;... 


The more that great chorus is examined, the more 
clearly it will be observed that the meaning and the 
thought are shaped and conveyed by the music exactly 
as they were conveyed by that of the great poet whom 
I quoted earlier. Consider, for instance, the way in 
which the stress falls upon the first syllable of the 
word “ mother,” and the placing of the word now at 
the beginning of the line, and now, with a shortening of 
the line, at the end: 

“The dividing of friend against friend, 
The severing of brother and brother ; 


Wilt thou utterly bring to an end ? 
Have mercy, mother! ”’ 


All this is an example of how poetry through its music 
lifts its subject into universal significance, and fills it 


with deeper meanings than the set terms could convey. 
There is a special undertone of tragic significance in 
the repetition of the word “‘ mother,”’ for it is the mother 
of Meleager who brings death to him ; and the sensitive 
ear can detect all these interwoven meanings in the 
music, though it is as impossible to analyse it as to 
translate the music of Sophocles. [When Sir Gilbert 
Murray essayed such a translation he adopted, quite 
definitely and directly, the methods and the very 
cadences of Swinburne.] All these instances of sorrow 
and death are linked together to illuminate the great 
central figures of the tragedy, and these in turn assume 
a universal significance. One does not say that the 
“Laocoon ” is empty of meaning, or is mere form ; and 
a greater work than the “ Laocoon”’ is here. And so 
again in ‘‘ Ave atque Vale,” with that beautiful picture 
of the peace of death, and the full stress of the pen- 
ultimate line on the word “ quiet,”” Swinburne attains 
to the heights that Shakespeare reached only a few 
times, and we can ask no more of him: 
‘““ Content thee, howsoe’er, whose days are done. 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight, nor sound to war against thee more, 


For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore.” 


Consider again that marvellous musical impression 
of the Roman arena and its gladiators ; how all the 
splendour and pomp and cruelty of imperial Rome are 
passed before you in a single stanza : 

““On sands by the storm never shaken, 


Holmwood, 
Jan. 13th, 1877. 


My Dear Mr. MacCott, 


| The note on the other leaf will explain itself, whether or not you 
| think it worth the honour of a corner in the Atheneum. 
opportunity of acknowledging the genuine kindness and friendliness 


Nor wet from the washing of tides, 
Nor by foam of the waves overtaken, 
Nor winds that the thunder bestrides, 
But red from the print of thy paces, 
Made smooth for the world and its 
lords, 
Ringed round with a flame of fair 
faces 


I take the 


of the manner in which you found it necessary—as I suppose it must 
have been—to decline my friend Nichol’s appeal through me for 
justice which I suppose must at present, as in all such cases, remain 
as it is defined in Romola—non-existent save within us as a great 
longing. Of course I see the great difficulty, and fully feel the grave 


force and the just weight of your objection. 


I was interrupted by 


Mr. Carlyle and his unscratched Tartar patron in a paper I was writing 
on Charlotte Bronté, especially considered in contrast to George Eliot 
from first to last, which was evoked by the appearance in Macmillan 
and the reception elsewhere of her correspondence lately published 


by Mr. Wemyss Reid. 


To me as to other north countrymen she is, as 


I believe you know, a much greater light than the now more popular 


Warwickshire woman. 


This note or these notes I thought and think 


of sending to the Atheneum when finished rather than to any of the 
magazines—none of which I much affect at present—if you can find 
room for an article, by instalments or otherwise, which seems not un- 
likely to grow on my hands and dilate to the proportions of an “‘ Essay ”’ 


rather than a ‘“‘ Review.”’ 


I believe I sent our friend Mr. Watts a 


“roundel ’”’ to be passed on to you—I know I meant to do so, and I 


can’t find it, so I hope I did. 
| on the Indian Vice-empress—did he shew them to you ? 
In any case I am 

Yours very truly, 


I know I sent him a couple of epigrams 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 


| If it be not inconvenient may I ask to have a proof of my enclosed 
note (if inserted)—so as to guard against inaccuracy—dealing as it 


does with matters of reference ? 


| 


Letter from Swinburne to the Editor of the 


Atheneum, part of which is reproduced in 


facsimile on opposite page. 
The original is the property of Mr. T. J. Wise, who kindly lent it for reproduction. 


And splendid with swords.” 


Consider how he traces the foot-prints 
of ‘‘ Our Lady of Paris” through the 
ages up to that culminating stanza in 
which he approaches the Absolute 
Reality again, as though the bands of 
his own body were breaking and “ all 
came in sight.” Consider again his 
handling of the couplet; and the 
amazing mastery which enabled him 
to fill it, in “ Anactoria,” with such 
life as no other poet had ever imparted 
to it, and make us feel through it 


“The immeasurable tremor of all the 
sea.”’ 


It is quite safe to say that no man 
(not Keats, not Shelley), had ever 
poured such torrents of living music 
through that measure; and it was 
music significant as all great art is 
significant. Consider the movement 
of the following detached lines, for 
instance—the fluctuant effect in the 
first; the quivering effect of the 
redundant syllable in the second; 
the extraordinarily vivid descriptive 
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mall such cases remarn, 


“ 


by tn. Warmer Toone as bs other 


as 


woman. thes or there nobes 


A thenacum when rather 


fofer fams on. Charlot than be any of 
Bronk, of hich of feel) 
contrast fo fort. ah present cane 


bo taser, eras room, for win, Ly 
ly He apkearance or which seems ) 


unttel, fo shout ore 


Reproduced by kind permission of Mr. T. J. Wise. 


effect obtained by throwing back the accent on the 
first syllable of “ tremble ” in the fourth, so that you 
get the very tingle of the lute-strings : 


‘When all the winds of the world for pure delight 
Close lips that quiver and fold up wings that ache ; 
When nightingales are louder for love’s sake, 

And leaves tremble like lute-strings or like fire.” 


In all this you may say that he is only painting pictures ; 
but if you suggest that such pictures are empty of 
meaning, it would be legitimate to reply that you may 
as well close the doors of your National Gallery also, 
for you know nothing of art or poetry. 

But there is far more even than this to be said. Mr. 
Gosse has pointed out, with his usual catholicity of 
judgment, the profound philosophic substance of a 
great section of Swinburne’s work, though of course he 
would affirm also, I imagine, that it must be dis- 
covered by the way of art, not by the way of the 
philosophers. Mr. Gosse confirms the judgment of 
Professor W. K. Clifford (a rationalist of rationalists), 
who described Swinburne as one “ into whose work it 
is impossible to read more or more fruitful meaning 
than he meant in writing it.’”’ Professor Clifford’s essay 
on “‘ Cosmic Emotion ’’ indeed illuminates the whole 
subject of the content and meaning of the highest 
kind of lyrical poetry ; and Mr. Gosse, the most eminent 
of living critics and the least likely to be carried away 
by meaningless “‘ sound,” suggests that Swinburne is 
“among the most purely philosophical of all the English 
poets.”” He says that the “‘ emotion of the poet in 
presence of the supreme and eternal characteristics of 
the universe, gave to the noblest parts of ‘Songs 


Facsimile of part of letter from 
Swinburne to the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Before Sunrise’ an intensity unique in English litera- 
ture, and probably to be compared with nothing else 
written since the Greeks produced cosmological hymns 
in the fifth century B.c.” 

Even if this statement were considerably modified it 
would still be in irreconcilable conflict with the state- 
ment of Swinburne’s American editor (so typical of 
what is being said in England also at the present time), 
that there is in Swinburne’s work no hint of unusual 
mental endowment, and nothing faintly resembling a 
thought. The only possible explanation of this conflict 
is a misunderstanding of the nature of poetry on the 
part of the latter critics. Mr. Thomas Hardy, again, 
will not be regarded as one who would prefer a dulcet 
arrangement of meaningless syllables to ‘“‘ thought ”’ ; 
and in his “ Singer Asleep”’ he affirms of Swinburne 
that he was a minstrel who blew his flute-notes not 
naively, but as one “ who knew full well why thus he 
blew,’’ and he spoke of his power as an ever-increasing 
one. It is irrational to sweep such views aside as 
though they were negligible. When Swinburne is 
really ‘“‘caught up by the surrounding orchestra” 
of the universe, as he often is, he deals with the pro- 
foundest subject-matter of all—that loveliness of the 
eternal Reality which Shelley knew and hymned in 
“ Adonais ”’ : 

‘This woven raiment of nights and days, 

Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 
Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways, 

Alive and aware of thy ways and thee ; 
Clear of the whole world, hidden at home, 
Clothed with the green and crowned with the foam, 


A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays 
A vein in the heart of the streams of the sea.” 
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Again and again through his nature-symbolism he 
does this; and, when he seems to be denying a faith 
that has frozen into lifeless creeds, he is reaffirming the 
greatest faith of all. No one can understand the 
‘““Hymn of Man” who does not understand that, for 
Swinburne, it was the birth-song of spiritual renascence, 
and must be associated with his ‘‘ Hertha.”” Noone can 
understand his attacks upon one aspect of modern 
Christianity unless they also understand his reassertion 
of its inmost law : 

‘*O sacred head, O desecrate, 
O labour-wounded feet and hands, 
O blood poured forth in pledge to fate 
Of nameless lives in divers lands, 
O slain and spent and sacrificed 
People, the grey-grown speechless Christ ! ’’ 

Mr. Robert Bridges, in his recent anthology of English 
poetry, included only one of Swinburne’s least 
characteristic poems ; and so fulfilled again what seems 
to be the chief function of his particular group—the 
confusion of values by concentration on the elegantly 
insignificant. An anthology serves a good purpose 
when it calls attention to what was in danger of being 
overlooked ; but occasionally of late the purpose seems 
to be to prove that twenty small men, with a few poems 
apiece, can outweigh the real work of bigger individuals. 
In the highest interests of English literature it requires 
imperatively to be said that the truth is the exact 
opposite of what so many minor artists are endeavouring 
to impress upon the public mind; and if Swinburne 
were alive to-day there would be a very different tale 
to tell. When Mr. Bridges writes a song and says, in 
the first stanza : 

“My eyes for beauty pine, 

My soul for Goddés grace ”’ ; 

and then changes his antique form in the very next 
stanza for this : 

naméd when God's name is said,” 
he is writing, composing, as a man of letters, an elegant 
exercise, With a casual reference to an obsolete gram- 
matical form. But the lines are not vitalised by any 
inner force. No blood beats in them ; and they convey 
no profounder meaning than “‘ Hymns Ancient and 


Modern.” The grammatical reference is an indication 
of what is occupying his thoughts. The lines are 
merely the work of a scholar ; and the elemental music 
is not in them. To pretend that it is, and to elevate 
the nose at all work that is not equally empty, is not a 
proof of superiority as some of the coteries appear to 
think. It would be unnecessary to say these things 
if the coteries could refrain from depreciation of the 
stronger work of other men and could lower their 
foolish noses a little. “He is a pedant and a dull 
pedant,”” Swinburne once said to me of one of these 
futile noses ; but it is not dullness or pedantry or even 
discreet insignificance that will obscure for posterity the 
voice of the true singer : 

“ Birds shall wake with thee, voiced and feathered fairer 

To see in summer what I see in spring ; 


I have eyes and heart to endure thee, O thunder-bearer, 
And they shall be who shall have tongues to sing. 


“IT have love at least, and have not fear, and part not 
From thine unnavigable and wingless way ; 
Thou tarriest, and I have not said thou art not, 
Nor all thy night long have denied thy day. 


“Darkness to daylight shall lift up thy pean, 
Hill to hill thunder, vale cry back to vale, 
With wind-notes as of eagles A=schylean 
And Sappho singing in the nightingale.”’ 

If anyone wishes to discover ‘‘ Goddés grace’”’ in 
English verse, let him read the whole of that prophetic 
poem and take its full meaning to his heart and intellect. 
The heights and the depths are in it, and the waves 
of the Eternal Power roll through it. When many 
hundreds of years are gone the voice that sang that 
““ Mater Triumphalis ’’ will be singing still, and his own 
proud boast will be fulfilled through all the centuries 
of song to come: 

“1 shall burn up before thee, pass and perish, 

As haze in sunrise on the red sea-line ; 
But thou from dawn to sun-setting shalt cherish 
The thoughts that led and souls that lighted mine. 


‘“My song is in the mist that hides thy morning, 
My cry is up before the day for thee ; 
I have heard thee, and beheld thee, and give warning, 
Before thy wheels divide the sky and sea.” 


QUADRANGULAR 


By GEORGE 


R. SAINTSBURY’S third book of Table Talk, 
here definitely but quite unnecessarily called 

the ‘‘last’’ of its race, seems to me better than the 
first. I did not see 
the ‘second. It is 
the true brother of 
its predecessor. It 
is full of quodlibets 
of the kind re- 
sembling that at the 
end of the Goldberg 
Variations, in which 
Bach, if not pre- 
cisely talking of 
cabbages and kings, 


*“A Last Scrap 
Book.” By George 
Mr. George Saintsbury. 7s. 6d. 
Saintsbury. net. (Macmillan.) 


hoto by Moffatt, 
Edinburgh. 


QUODLIBETS.* 


SAMPSON. 


does really talk at once of cabbages and sentiment. 
Moreover its quodlibets are collegiate, common-roomish, 
and therefore, for the sake of alliteration, quadrangular. 

Of his political utterances we will say only one thing, 
and then dismiss them. Mr. Saintsbury takes much 
trouble to prove by all the oaths of judgment and 
reason (who have been grand-jurymen since before Noah 
was a sailor) that Toryism is the most rational and 
logical form of political faith. But, bless my soul, this 
is quite unworthy of him! Mr. Saintsbury isn’t a Tory 
for anything so dull as reasons. He is a Tory because 
it is natural for him to be one—because he likes being one, 
because he was born a Tory, as surely as Hazlitt was born 
a rebel, or as Coleridge was born a trimmer. We love 
his Toryism, as we love the Toryism of the great Sir 
Walter. The only time we don’t like it is when he 
tries to rationalise it. Believe me, Mr. Saintsbury, 
there are better reasons for Communism than for 
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Toryism ; but instinct, feeling, liking, and all the warm 
human passions are against the more scientific creed. 
We don’t fall in love for reasons ! 

One remarkable fact about Mr. Saintsbury’s fifty 
years’ work as a man of letters is that he has kept his 
politics apart from his literature. Never for a moment 
has he been one of the petty, despicable malignants who 
try to dirty the stream of literature with their political 
effusions—who try to prove that Shakespeare was a 
Tory, and belittle Shelley because he was a rebel. You 
will find no trace of this in Mr. Saintsbury. He is the 
greatest of all reviewers. His work has, in the best 
sense, a news-value, and, by a kind of paradox, his 
news-value is permanent, and entitles him to a liberal 
measure of perpetuity. At all periods of his career he 
could produce a first-rate literary article that had an 
immediate value for the immediate reader. He never 
measured literature by some self-made two-foot rule of 


criticism ; he had an open mind for everything, and’ 


never once did he stoop to the unpardonable crime of 
using an anonymous article as the vehicle of a personal 
attack That is more than we can say of some reviewers 
of to-day. The honour of the press has been sustained 
by Mr. Saintsbury more nobly and consistently than by 
many lavishly praised and rewarded proprietors and 
directors. 

The present volume is full of good things. The little 
essay on Byron is excellent in itself and contains an 
excellent foot-note : ‘‘ German opinion of English poetry 
has never been of much real value. If anybody cries 
‘Shakespeare’ I am afraid I must disillusion him at 


once. On the points in Hamlet’s soul, or the origin of 
“The Tempest,’ the Germans may be useful ; but these 
things have nothing to do with poetry.’’ Every word 
of that is gospel truth. Indeed, I would add that much 
of the fog with which an entirely simple play like 
“Hamlet ”’ has been clouded, is nothing but the manu- 
factured obscurity that passes as profundity east of the 
North Sea. 

I am delighted to find that Mr. Saintsbury once had 
the police after him for allowing a ferocious dog to be 
at large, because it reminds me of the occasion when 
the gravest of constables called on me for the same 
reason, and was met at the door by a shaggy, wagging, 
joyous creature offering him a slipper. . . . 

But can it be? Is it possible? Are things what 
they seem ? Or do I gather from Scrap xviii that the 
all-knowing Mr. Saintsbury—I mean all-knowing in the 
realm of eatables and drinkables—has lived to the era 
of this Scrap-Book without having met that familiar 
confection of Wordsworthshire called ‘‘ rum-butter ” ? 
I hope he is making up for lost time. 

Well, here is Mr. Saintsbury table-talking ; talking 
not gracefully, but matterfuily, enjoying zestfully his 
earthly life past, present and to come, and behaving, as 
always, like himself. To me Mr. Saintsbury has ever 
been one of the forms more real than living man: he 
has always seemed to me like a character out of Peacock. 
When the time comes, O may he join the choir invisible 
of the Reverend Doctor Opimian and the Reverend 
Doctor Folliot, and with them rally Mr. Scythrop on the 
badness of his politics and the excellence of his poetry. 


A STUDY OF DONNE.* 


By LAURENCE BINyon. 


FTER a long neglect, not effectively removed 

by the glowing praises of Coleridge and De 
Quincey, Donne has found in the present generation a 
circle of eager admirers, no longer repelled by, but rather 
rejoicing in, his harsh notes, his intellectualism, his 
savage candour. Rupert Brooke wrote of Webster as 
the last “‘ serious ’’ Elizabethan, looking out over the 
“sea of saccharine,” which was swamping virile drama 
in romantic prettiness ; but the violence and grimness 
of Webster seem a literary affair compared with the 
poignant actuality of Donne’s touch on life. His 
passion, his satiric force, his arrogant independence, 
make an appeal now far stronger, we imagine, than 
when Mr. Gosse’s monumental two volumes of Donne's 
“Life and Letters,”” to which Mr. Fausset makes due 
acknowledgment, were first published. He has become 
’ more than a subject for students of 17th century litera- 
ture ; he has suddenly come nearer. He, like ourselves, 
felt the disturbing influence of scientific discoveries on 
man’s conception of the world. In poetry he reacted 
from the smoothness and the beautiful unreality of the 
lyric and pastoral verse of his time. No doubt he aimed, 
as Mr. Fausset says, at bringing verse more into relation 
with living speech ; and like most conscious innovators he 
pushed his revolt to extremes ; but his matter was no 
less new thari his manner. Mr. Fausset however is not 


* “ John Donne: A Study in Discord.’’ By H.I’A. Fausset. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


directly concerned with Donne’s poetry, as verse. As in 
his studies of Keats and of Tennyson, he is concerned 
with the mind and spirit of the poet rather than with 
the art in which these were expressed. Donne’s handling 
of verse is so extremely interesting that one cannot help 
wishing for more detailed and searching examination of 
it, but we must not quarrel with an author for not doing 
what he did not set out to do. Only we think Mr. 
Fausset in his studies of the poets is inclined sometimes 
to forget that poets live by virtue of their poetry: if 
they give us philosophy too, we are so much the richer : 
but if they do not, they are none the less poets for that. 

It must be allowed that Donne’s mind and personality, 
if we could separate them from his poetry (which we 
cannot), are in themselves a theme of extraordinary 
interest. Mr. Fausset’s method is to expound and 
interpret Donne, bringing out into the light what in the 
poet himself was an unconscious process—the develop- 
ment, not steady and continuous, but painful and 
crossed by set-backs, lost direction, baffled effort, of a 
vehement and self-tormented spirit. To say that the 
exposition at times almost obscures the man, would be 
to say too much; but Mr. Fausset’s passion for 
generalisation is rather excessive. It would be amusing 
to have a biographical study of Donne by Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, as a contrast and complement to this. The 
ugly side of Donne’s career would be underlined, no 
doubt : the portrait would be more vivid and pictorial, 
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limned by an ironic pen: more human, possibly more 
attractive, even. But Mr. Fausset has other things to 
give us, not less interesting, though he is more concerned 
with philosophic and religious ideas, with types and 
symbols, than with the crystallisation of elements in a 
single human character, studied for its own sake. For 
him Donne is a type of the rebel against the conventions 
of his time; ‘‘ one who ranged almost every scale of 
experience . . . a poet who was at times near a monster, 
full-blooded, cynical and gross, a thinker, curious, 
ingenious and mathematical, a seer brooding over the 
dark flux of things, a saint aspiring to the celestial 
harmony.” He represents in himself three aspects of 
life—Medizvalism, the Renaissance, and the Reforma- 
tion. ‘‘ Sensual, scientific, egotistic, he is alike Pagan, 
Scholar, Courtier, and Puritan, a child of the old dark- 
ness and the new dawn.” A “study in discord ”’ 
indeed! Each element in Donne is intertwined with 
others, even when they are most at war amongst them- 
selves ; and it is a delicate matter, in considering the 
actions of so complex a nature, to distinguish ' the 
master-motive. Born of a family of devoted Catholics, 
which had suffered terribly in most of its members from 
persecution, he was from infancy in a kind of exile. 
Worldly ambition was strong in him: he wanted scope 
and freedom, denied to a recusant. He renounced 
Catholicism, and conformed. It was no real conversion, 
yet it was not only a concession to worldly interests. 
He was sceptical and detached. His athletic intellect, 
with its inheritance of medievalism, delighted in 
dialectic and theological casuistries, just as it undertook 
with enjoyment to master the study of Law: but as 
yet there was fervour, no piety, no devotion. Settled 
at Lincoln’s Inn, he plunged into the delights of the 
town. This was his Pagan period. Mr. Fausset has 
reconstructed the story of this phase from the early 
poems. Whether he be right or no in all his identifica- 
tions—and he assumes a record of actual experience— 
he traces with insight the growth in Donne from the 
frank and cynical sensualist, through stages of disgust, 
towards a kind of Platonism, a new philosophy of love, 
shadowed forth in ‘‘ The Ecstasy.”” Professor Grierson, 
to whose masterly edition of Donne’s poetry Mr. Fausset 
does not refer, has some very interesting pages in this 
connection, pointing out the different ways in which a 
succession of poets had striven to transcend the inherited 
dualism in the medieval ideal of love. Certainly with 
Donne the fullness of his sensuous nature and its ex- 
priences enriched, and in his own phrase “ ballasted,” 
the spiritual ardour of his love when at last it found 
felicity. Everyone knows the story of Donne’s run- 
away match with Anne More, which with all the inner 


happiness it brought him, had so adverse an effect on his 
fortunes. Worldly ambition was anything but quelled 
in him. Much must be allowed to the conventions of 
the time ; but to modern ears Donne’s applications to 
patrons, his entreaties and flatteries, cannot but be 
repulsive reading. Brilliant in society, he grew morbid 
in retirement, harassed and impatient in his poverty. 
How did Anne Donne bear it all? She was silent, and 
we shall never know. She bore her husband child after 
child—twelve in all—and faded out of life, exhausted. 
Was Donne conscious of his raging egoism ? Anne is a 
pathetic figure. When at last he ‘‘ won to wealth and 
security ’’ it was too late for her to profit by it. Of this 
intermediate period, and the growth of the deeper 
elements in Donne’s so complex nature, Mr. Fausset 
gives a full and sympathetic account, accompanied by 
an analysis of the poems of the period, especially ‘‘ The 
Second Anniversary,’ which has such magnificent 
passages. And what of the last great decision of 
Donne’s life? It was made plain to him that he would 
get no promotion from the King but by taking Orders 
in the Church; and at the King’s solicitation he 
accepted. As Professor Grierson says, it was no case 
of irresistible attraction to such a calling - yet it was 
not merely opportunism ; Donne entered on his new life 
with deliberate resolution to make his life a model of 
devotion and ascetic denial, as he conceived was 
his duty. Mr. Fausset’s explanation goes deeper. 
“Circumstances had compelled him to submit to a 
Church of which he was imaginatively independent, and 
now they challenged his egoism with a thrust that went 
deep into his heart. Suddenly his emotions were 
released. The sentiments which he had lavished on 
his wife for sixteen years were left objectless. . . . He 
let them flow out in sympathy towards life and the God 
in Whom he imaged life’s principle.”” Again, “ his faith 
implied, not some conclusive act of conformity, but 
just such a continual venture of the imagination as is 
entailed in the creative act of poetry, while the Church 
served exactly as the ‘ Sonnet’s scanty plot’ has for 
those ‘ who have felt the weight of too much liberty.’ ”’ 
The “ discord ’’ was at last, so far as that was possible, 
resolved. It is in such passages of interpretative 
insight that Mr. Fausset is at his best. So thoughful a 
study of so fascinating a subject should add to the 
growing number of Donne’s readers. Interest in his 
sermons has been revived of late; but the poems are 
the enduring monument of this strange genius. He 
has left no single gem for the anthologists to make 
popular ; but he continually disturbs and dazzles us 
by flashes of a poignance and magnificence such as only 
great poets reveal. 


BURNSS “OLD BACCHANAL” FOUND AT LAST. 
By Davipson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


HERE are still numerous little mysteries in Burns 

literature which await elucidation. Many queries 

are suggested by the poet’s published correspondence. 

From what source for instance did he cull the gnawing 
line : 


‘Hungry ruin had me in the wind,” 


which he quotes in his famous Autobiographical Letter 


to Dr. John Moore? When we first meet Burns as a 
boy poet of fourteen, he leaves us with “ a nut to crack.” 
At that age he wrote his first song, ‘‘O once I lov’d a 
bonie lass,” to the favourite dance tune of his girl 


sweetheart. Though the poet has given the name of 
the reel as ‘‘ I am a man unmarried,” the Air has never 
been identified. 

Unsolved enigmas have been particularly rife in 
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“onnection with the songs which he tinkered for John- “Oh! art thou not ashamed 2 


To doat upon a feature ? 


on’s ‘‘ Scots Musical Museum ”’ and George Thomson’s 
If Man thou would’st be named, 


“Select Collection of Original Scotish Airs.” One of 


Despise the silly creature. 


the many songs he sent to Johnson was, this : 2 
‘“ Frae the friends and Land I love, “Go find an honest fellow, : 
Driven by Fortune’s felly spite ; Good claret set before thee, 2. 
Frae my best Beloved I rove, Hold on till thou art mellow, fe 
Never mair to taste delight.— And then to bed in glory.” i” 
Never mair maun hope to find a 


Ease frae toil, relief from care ; 

When Remembrance wracks 
the mind, 

Pleasures but unveil Despair. 


‘Brightest climes shall mirk 
appear, 

Desert ilka blooming shore, 

Till the Fates, nae mair 


Thomson published the verses as an alternative song 
on page 33 of his ‘‘ Second 
Set’ in 1798, but with no 
indication of authorship. 
Currie printed the song with 
the letter in the first collected 
edition of Burns’s Works in 
1800, and ever since, though 


severe, : 

Friendship, Love, and Peace Burns did not claim it, it has 
restore.— been included with his songs. a 
Till Revenge, wi’ laurell'd To discover the “old 
head, | bacchanal” in any of the 7 
Bring — Banished hame pre-Burns song books has 4 
“ilk loyal, bonie lad defied the cflcrts of his 
Cross the seas and win his editors for over a hundred : 
ain.” years. True, Allan Cunning- 
ham, ever ready to oblige, a 
Burns, in one of his notes says (‘‘ Burns’s Works,” 1834, ye 
in the Glenriddell interleaved 7 


copy of “The Scots Musical 
Museum,” says of this song: 
“T added the last four lines 
by way of giving a turn to 
the theme of the poem, such 


v. 153), Burns “ seems to have 

had in mind the famous old 
northern chaunt : 

- Fye, gie me my coggie, Sirs, 

And fye, gie me my coggie ; 

I wadna gie my three-girred 


as it is. Stenhouse tells cog, 
us that the whole song is For a’ : the queans in 
in Burns’s handwriting and Bogie. 


that he has reason to believe 
it is all his own. It is much 
easier to fall into line with Stenhouse than to believe 
Burns’s plain statement that he wrote only the last 
four lines, and begin searching for the original in old 
song-books and periodicals. In such cases I always 
believe Burns, and dig, and even when I fail to find the 
quarry I still believe Burns and go on digging. 

It has been my good fortune to light upon quite a few 
other originals of Burns’s songs, but I have not yet found 
the source of ‘‘ Frae the Friends and Land I Love.” 

There is a baffling reference to a vainly sought old 
song in a communication written by Burns to George 
Thomson in September, 1793. He begins by saying : 
“TI have been turning over some volumes of English 
Songs, to find verses whose measures would suit the 
airs for which you have allotted me to find English 
Songs.’” After discussing and quoting several old 
ditties he continues : 

“ Then for ‘ The Collier's Dochter ’ take the following 
old bacchanal : 


“ Deluded swain, the pleasure 
The fickle Fair can give thee 
Is but a fairy treasure— 
Thy hopes will soon deceive thee. 


“The billows on the ocean, 
The breezes idly roaming, 
The clouds’ uncertain motion— 
They are but types of woman. 


From the portrait in'the National Portrait Gallery. 


Robert Burns. : 
The greater editors of 


Burns all confess their failure 
to locate the original. W. Scott Douglas (1871, ii, 97) 
remarks: “If it is an old song, none of the poet’s 
annotators have been so fortunate as to find it.” The 
scepticism of Scott Douglas’s “‘if’’ has been general 
on the part of editors, who seem to argue that if no 
original can be found no original ever existed. Henley 
and Henderson (1897, iii, 454) make no bones about 
their unbelief and suggest that the “‘ old bacchanal’ 
is probably a figure of speech.” Even J. C. Dick, the 
greatest editor of Burns’s Songs, and a most diligent 
searcher, was baffled by Burns’s reference to this “ old 
bacchanal,” and concluded that the song was entirely 
the Bard’s own composition. He stimulates further 
search by his comment (1903, p. 432): “ No one has 
discovered any previous song of the kind; the pre- 
sumption is that Burns had no wish to father it.” 

For years I have hunted for the unknown Bottle 
Song identical with or similar to Burns’s “ Deluded 
Swain,” vainly scanning scores and scores of old Song 
Books, but despite the multiplicity of old Bacchanals 
ne’er a one could I find that looked like Burns’s elusive 
model. Recently, however, I was as I thought “ wast- 
ing my time ”’ editing a Bazaar Book and, being anxious 
to get away from the well-worn poetical garnishings 
taken from Encyclopedias of Quotations, I was sifting 
my old Song Books, with never a thought of the 
“‘ Deluded Swain,” when suddenly this super-shy “ old 
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bacchanal ’’—evidently weary of lurking in a volume 
which had not even honoured it with a place in its index 
—voluntarily surrendered itself. 

It greeted me from page 98 of ‘‘ Volume the Fourth ”’ 
of Watts’s Musical Miscellany (6 vols., 1729-31), 
MDCCXXX. Here it is—by no means exactly on all 
fours with the lines sent by the poet to Thomson, but 
undoubtedly the very song which was adopted and 
adapted, heated in the glow-fire of his genius and 
hammered on the anvil of Parnassus by the Master 
Songsmith of Scotland : 

‘*“ Boast no more, fond Swain, of Pleasure 
That the fickle Fair can give thee ; 
Believe me, ’tis a Fairy Treasure, 
And all thy hopes will soon deceive thee. 


““Sweet’s the Morn, but quickly flying ; 
Her Smiles I’ve known, and her .Disdaining : 

The Flow’r is fair, but quickly dying ; 

And Cloe still will be complaining.”’ 
Comparison with the Burns version shows that 
although the poet’s magic touches added vigour and 
grace to the first stanza, he followed each of its four 
lines very closely, retaining not only the ideas but the 
word-cream of his model, which after all is in no sense 
a Bacchanal. Then with a sure instinct he entirely dis- 
carded the conventional fustian of the remaining stanza 
and, giving wing to his own Muse, added the three stanzas 


which, with their lyrical progenitor before us, we now 
know for certain to be the composition of Robert 
Burns. 

There are many songs which keep cropping up over 
and over again in the old song books. We continually 
meet ‘When Orpheus went down to the regions 
below,” “‘ Rail no more, ye learned asses,’’ and scores of 
other old favourites. The second thought following the 
discovery was to see if ‘‘ Boast no more, fond Swain ”’ 
was repeated in like manner in volume after volume. 
Having once identified Burns’s “ old bacchanal”’ and 
noted the variation in its first line, it became easy to 
seek it in other old song books. The result shows why 
it has been sought so long in vain, for it is of very rare 
occurrence. I find it in Volume Three of “ The Hive ” 
third edition, dated 1729. It is probably also in the 
First Edition of 1725, but in other volumes where I have 
first and later editions I have found considerable changes 
in the items, so it is not safe to draw conclusions without 
the book. 

Mr. Frank Kidson, author of “ British Music 
Publishers,”’ has kindly sifted his immense collection of 
old song books, and has found only one other containing 
Burns’s “ old bacchanal ’’—‘ The Aviary or Magazine 
of British Melody,” c. 1734, a little fat, dumpy volume 
which, like the first edition of ‘‘ The Hive,” is not in the 
British Museum. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


JANUARY, I925. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, ard that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until further notice. 


SPECIAL NoticE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them, 


I.—A PrIzZE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


II].—A Prize oF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best reconciliation after a quarrel, quoted from 
English literature. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1924. 


I.—TuE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to J. Kilmeny 
Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, W.14, and Muriel D. 
Blanckensee, 19, Frognal, N.W.3, for the 
following : 

GULLS. 


“Stay you here,” said the London gulls, ‘‘ we will away to 
the town. 

To you we leave the sandy shore, the cliffs and the 
peaceful Down, 

The loveliness of the opal sea, with its changing green 
and blue, 

The solitude of the windy sky, all these we leave to you. 


“You shall know the strength of stormy seas and watch 
them break in spray, 

But we will follow the river-banks where man has blazed 
the way, 

We will sleep at night on barge and tug and Thames shall 
murmur low, 

Songs of the men who sailed his breast a thousand years 
ago. 
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““We will make our 
nests on wharf 
and dock beneath 
a smoky sky, 

We shall hear 
strange tales of 
distant lands as 
the ships go 
sailing by, 

We shall know 
sorrow and love- 
liness and joys 
beyond your ken, 

For you shall be 
friends with earth 

Photo by Stuart. Mr, Charles Bruce, and sea, but we 

author ot “ Twenty Years in Borneo ” (Cassels). shall be friends 

with men.” 


J. Kitmeny KEITH. 
LANDMARK. 


Here in this road there stands an iron seat 
And—whether morning gleams or darkening air 

Flickers to nightfall—passing, vou shall see 
Three old men sitting there. 


Time-graven, very old they are. Tor one 
Even the sunlight’s gold is blurring dark. 

And one goes strangely with a long white beard, 
As might a patriarch. 


And one speaks ceaselessly, impassionate, 

Drifting from theme to theme with restless choice, 
With lit, life-vivid eyes, and gesturing hands . 

And with an old man’s voice. 


I do not know of what their words declaim. 
When I approach, they drop to murmurings. 

But once I snatched a fragment tremulous 
With strange, soul-wakening things. 


I do not know how first they may have met, 
Nor whence they came together here, nor why. 
Only, I see them on the iron seat 
Whenever I go by. 


And if they should be missing from that place 
One day to come, | think that there would be 
A sense as of some beauty passed away, 
And something lost to me. 


D. BLANCKENSEE. 
We also select for printing : 


THE FAVOUR. 


You ask me will I sing you a song, ‘neath skies that darken, 
Of blue flow’rs and gold flow’rs and kingfishers a-wing— 
A song that shall be joyous and sweet to all who hearken 
With ears attuned to loving and eyes full of the Spring. 


You ask me, will | weave you a legend wild and olden, 

Of lost loves and vanished knights who fought to win a 
bride— 

I’ faith if you command me, why then am I beholden 

To write until the moonbeams fall glinting at my side. 


You ask me will I grant you a favour of your making : 
A song, a tale, a swift glance, then go my ways apart ; 
How can I sing of roses or Summer just awaking, 

How can I tell of dead loves when you have all my heart ? 


(Winnifred Tasker, 27, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex.) 


THE LONE “ LANDES.” 


The lone “‘ landes’’ of Normandy go down towards the sea, 
The lone “‘ landes ’’ of Normandy have laid their spell on me, 
With their sorrow and their silence, and awful ecstasy. 


The tides steal up about their feet in jade end amethyst, 
The morning wraps their beauty in a robe of silver mist, 
Freshly fair and virginal as maiden yet unkist. 


The lone “ landes’’ of Normandy have ghosts that walk 
too bold. 

You meet them in the sunshine when gorse is flame o’ gold, 

On harbours sand-engulfed built by mortals long a-cold. 


Upon the ghostly waters a proud-sailed galleon swings 

From fabled shores of far Cathay: across five hundred 
Springs 

She wafts unearthly spices and the song her captain sings. 


The white towers of Normandy stend sentinel to none, 
For the lone “ landes ’’ of Normandy lie sleeping, every one. 
But you and I may walk there till wake nor moon nor sun. 


(G. Laurence Groom, 1, St. Mark’s House, Regent's 
Park, N.W.1.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics by : 
I. M. Maunder (London, S.W.), A. J. Patterson (Barns- 
ley), Teresa Bellamy Noble (Forest Rise), R. Fortescue 
Doria (Hammersmith), Liam P. Clancy (Dublin), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), Irene Wintle (Isle of Wight), Eileen 
Townley (Hertford), Mrs. Paul (Portstewart), Eva Mary 
Grew (Birmingham), Elgar Owen (Muswell Hill), Emily 
Wilkinson (Huddersfield), C. F. Miles-Cadman (Natal), 
Francis O’Grady (South Croydon), Phyllis Howell 
(Carmarthen), Margot Bartlett (Marston Green), Icrne 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), Ethel Mannin (Merton Park), A. 
Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), E. San Garde (Oswald- 
twistle), F. Marjorie Chirrett (Harrogate), Marion E. 
Stark (Chicago), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Margery 
C. Nudd (Yiewsley), Agnes D. Scott (London, S.E.), 
Gwen Syms (East Sheen), L. L. Benton (New Zealand), 
Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Fulham), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), Mary Arnold (King’s Langley), Phyllis Moxon 
(Alderley Edge), R. J. Mockridge (India), B. Worsley 
(South Kensington), Freda I. Noble (Forest Rise), Esther 
Raworth (Harrogate), V. W. Ware (France), Rev. C. G. 
Box (Harrogate), Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), 
Irene Leese (Leamington Spa), M. Devonport (Birming- 
ham), Winifred Mudie (York), Richard Tucker (Tavis- 
stock), Edith Limb (Lincoln). 


Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
Mr. Ralph Hodgson, 


and (from right to left) Mrs. Blunden, Mr. Philip Tomlinson, a Japarese friend 
and Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Downing. A photograph taken when Mr. Blunden and 
Mr. Hodgson were sailing for Japan. 
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II.—TuHeE Priz—E oF Harr A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to B. M. Beard, 214, 
Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, for the 
following : 


THE LAW OF THE THRESHOLD. By F. A. STEEL. 
(Heinemann.) 
“ Only a scraping of shoes on the mat.” 
R. Brownine, The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


We also select for printing : 


THE PRISONER WHO SANG. By JoHAN Bojer. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
‘* When the pie was opened, 
The bird began to sing.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(E. M. Webster, 31, Walliscote Road, Weston-super- 
Mare.) 


THE LATE MR. BEVERLEY. By Tuomas Coss. 


“If you’re waking call me early, 
Call me early, mother dear.” 


Tennyson, May Queen. 


(I. Constantinides, 1, Parkfield Road, Bradford, Yorks.) 


WATCHMAN WHAT OF THE DAWN? | By Munro Faure. 
(Jenkins.) 
up, sweet slug a-bed, and see.” 
HERRICK, Corinna’s going a-maying. 
(M. H. Clegg, 46, Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.8.) 


*““What you gotta say?” 


From “ Pirates ot the Main,” a capital story for boys, by Stewart Martin 
(Pearson). 


EMPTY HANDS. By ARTHUR STRINGER. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘“* My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(Doris Aldous, ‘‘ Sherwood,’”’ Dean Row, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire.) 


THE UNLIT LAMP. By Rapvctyrre (Cassells.) 
“Oh, how dark your villa was.”’ 
ROBERT BROWNING, A Serenade at the Villa. 


(Dora Dodd, “‘ Packolet,’’ Ballyardle, co. Down.) 


COBWEB PALACE. By RosaAMuND NUGENT. (Harrap.) 

(1) ‘‘ Where webs were spread of more than common size 
And half-starved spiders preyed on half-starved flies.” 
CHURCHILL, The Prophecy of Famine. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants, and F. Mayer, 
Green Hill, Evesham.) 


(2) “* Will you walk into my parlour ?’ 
Said the spider to the fly.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(L. Bruce, 3, Charles Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; B. 
Coleman, Ellel Vicarage, near Lancaster; and 
Frank Jewson, Mount Pleasant, Norwich.) 


III.—TuHe PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
farewell, quoted from English literature is 
awarded to D. Trott, 11, High Path, Wellington, 
Somerset, for the following : 


MARGARET OGILVY. 
By her son, J. M. Barrie. 


The morning came when I was to go away... . I am 
not to write about it, of the parting and the turning back 
on the stair, and two people trying to smile, and the setting 
off again, and the cry that brought me back. Nor shall I 
say more of the silent figure in the background, always in 
the background, always near my mother. The last I saw 
of these two was from the gate. They were at the window, 
which never passes from my eyes. I could not see my 
dear sister’s face, for she was bending over my mother, 
pointing me out to her, and telling her to wave her hand 
and smile because I liked it so. That action was an 
epitome of my sister's life. 


We select for special commendation the replies 
received from G. Pitt (London, N.), John L. McHarg 
(Clydebank), Miss Collier (Lewis), Kitty Gallagher 
(Bootle), Margaret Duggan (Kilkenny), G. M. Young 
(Bushey), Mary E. Hind (Southampton), Kate Gaymer 
(Norfolk), J. Holder (Swanage), Miss Walsh (Chelford), 
Emily Harrison (Kensington), M. Harlow (Southampton), 
Ethel Wilkinson (Rotherham), Winifred Tisdale (London, 
S.W.), Henry Harding (Dorchester), Kathleen Lee 
(Forest Gate), Marcus Hyman (Clapton), Mariquita 
Gutierrez (Spain), Rev. J. R. Windsor-Garnett (Dudley), 
J. Bailey (Hale), Gwen Syms (East Sheen), L. Cockayne 
(Leigh), Charlotte Macleod (Morayshire), Fredk. J. P. 
Ingham (Hackney), J. McIntyre (Leeds), Ruby Burnaby 
(London), Beryl Robinson (Kensington), Cuthbert 
Ellison (Manchester). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best one- 
hundred word review is awarded to H. F. Smart, 
37, Thornlaw Road, S.E.27, for the following : 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA. By E. M. Forster. 
(Edward Arnold.) 


This is undoubtedly one of the most striking books of 
the year. Many stories have been written about Anglo- 
Indian society, but none that throws such light upon the 
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relations between British and native. Mr. Forster shows 
us the Indian mind, at once sophisticated and puerile, and 
its inevitable reaction upon western mentality. He makes 
us feel the spell of the East, and its deep and irreconcilable 
antagonism to European standards. The problem of India 
is a serious and pressing one; and Mr. Forster has done 
much to clear the way for its solution by his clever and 
illuminating novel. 


We also select for printing : 


LETTERS TO THREE FRIENDS. 
By HALE Wuite. (Oxford University Press.) 


These letters from the writer who is far more familiar 
under the name of ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,’’ cover a period of 
forty years, and show a beautiful spirit of friendship. His 
philosophy of life, his religious views, and his criticisms of 
the great men of the nineteenth century, are extraordinarily 
interesting—especially his appreciations of Carlyle, Tenny- 
son and Swinburne. He was a rather melancholy thinker 
who found his chief pleasures in his studies of the Bible, 
Virgil, and Nature; and in his intercourse with a few 
kindred minds. His letters are full of illumination and 
delight of a subtle kind. 


(Muriel Kent, ‘ Glenfield,”’ Torquay, Devon.) 


HUNGER OF THE SEA. By ETHEL MANNIN. 
(Jarrolds.) 


This is a story of crude love and primitive passions set 
in a fishing village on the South Coast where most of the 
men, when they are not at sea, knock their women-folk 
about, and spend far too much time at the village pub, 
known as the Yellow Duck. Jan Anderson, the hero, is a 
strange creature who forsakes his wife, who was a domestic 
servant, for a woman novelist. The book is full of stark 
realism, and the character of these fisher-folk is most 
cleverly portrayed. Miss Mannin is certainly to be 
congratulated upon her second novel. 


(G. Ralton Barnard, 6, The Crescent, York.) 


THE WHITE MONKEY. By Joun Gatswortuy. 
(Heinemann.) 


This novel is like a beautifully worked tapestry of modern 
life, whose central subject is a symbolic white monkey 


eating the fruits of 
life, and discarding 
the rinds. Through 
interwoven pictures 
of poets, artists and 
financiers run the 
stories of Bicket, 
and of Michael Mont 
and Fleur his wife, 
daughter of Soames 
Forsyte. Fleur 
and Michael are 
typical of post-war 
youth ; she restless 
and dissatisfied ; he 
tolerant, striving, 
humane. Mr. 
Galsworthy sums 
up the cause of 
unhappiness and 
discontent in 
Michael’s words: 
““ Money is an evil 
thing,”” and Vic- 
torine Bicket’s 


reply “The want whose “ Pearls and Savages " (Putnams) was 
of it is + tone” reviewed in last month's Bookman. 
q 


(L. Calderon, 244, Burton Road, West Didsbury, Man- 
chester.) 


Captain Frank 
Hurley, 


We specially commend the reviews by Mabel Etchells 
(Wallasey), Grace G. Webb (Southam), Gladys H. 
Langford (Hackney), John L. Pearmain (Hampstead), 
Ben R. Gibbs (Ashburton), Sybil G. Dean (Wem), Jean 
W. Main (Kelso), M. Harlow (Southampton), H. A. Bush 
(London, S.W.), Wilfred Gavin Brown (Esher), William 
J. May (Gosport), Muriel Kent (Torquay), Dolor Vaghya 
(London, N.W.), L. Mugford (Blackheath), James W. 
Smith (Montreal), Kathleen Rice (Norfolk), D. Monro 
(London, W.), Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), A. E. 
Corbett (Leeds), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), G. H. 
Lewin (Northampton), C. Y. Derrick (Norfolk), H. 
Justin Evans (Grassendale), Marion Peacock (Horsham), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Dora Kennedy (Antrim), 
Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), B. van Thal (Hampstead), 
Gladys Piercy (Andover). 


V.—THE PRIzE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THe Bookman for the best suggestion is 
awarded to May W. Harrison, Bracebridge Heath 
Hospital, Lincoln. 


CREATIVE 


ANY thoughtful people, confronted with the 
claims of psychanalysis, must have asked 
themselves if the poet could be “cured”’ of writing 
poetry. The inspired or magical poem is clearly a 
product of the dreaming portion of the mind in which 
emotions tie themselves up into knots. If the knots 
are unravelled what becomes of the poetry? It seems 
a pertinent question. 

In ‘“‘ The Technique of Living ’” *—a sensible little 
book by a medical scientist—it is insisted that 
most of the wasteful psychic conflicts which hamper 
the constructive expression of personality can be 
avoided by deliberate compromise with instincts, by a 


* “The Technique of Living.” By Harold Dearden. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


IMAGINATION AND CRITICISM. 


By RK. L. 


MEGROZz. 


readjustment of conscious motives and ambitions. It 
must be clear, however, that conflicts which can be 
prevented so judiciously without even the fervour of 
religion, hardly represent the kind of dream activity 
which is transmuted by some men into works of art. 
Obviously to make either poet or neurotic conscious of 
the rational meaning of his dreams (assuming such a 
thing to be feasible) cannot be sufficient to cure 
him of dreaming. If the cause of the inner conflict 
remains, the analysis of the dreaming mind will merely 
drive it into deeper darkness, where it will fasten upon 
a more obscure symbolism of its opposition to the 
conscious mind’s purposes and ideals. 

This seems to be a fairly simple deduction from the 
facts, but it nevertheless struck me with the force of a 
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revelation when Mr. Graves pointed it out in ‘ The 
Meaning of Dreams.” * Literary criticism for more 
than a century has been chiefly the chatter of friends 
or enemies of the authors written about and, until 
modern psychology made its important contribution to 
our knowledge of the irrational mind, nothing essential 
had been added in this country to Coleridge’s analysis 
of the creative imagination. To the critic, therefore, 
psychology is indispensable ; criticism will cut no ice 
by chatting for ever about the “ style’ of authors and 
by raising unreal problems, such as whether a writer is 
a journalist or a contributor to “literature.’’ These 
things are “ extras,’’ sometimes pleasant and sometimes 
the product of a flourishing modern industry known as 
“ log-rolling.”’ 

If we are to cope critically with the unceasing develop- 
ments of art, the nature of creative imagination must 
be made at least as clear to the reason as the mean- 
ing of “‘ style.’”” How much can be accomplished by 
making psychology assist in a critical study of a poem 
is brilliantly demonstrated in the chapter entitled 
“Dreams and Poetry’ in ‘‘ The Meaning of Dreams.” 
Following up some notes on Keats’s “‘ La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” which he wrote in his previous book of 
prose, Mr. Robert Graves now ransacks biography to 
make the unearthly images yield up their secrets. Still 
bolder, he proceeds to do the same for ‘“‘ Kubla Khan ”’ 
—‘ very geherally instanced as an inspired poem which 
had not and never could have any particular meaning 


attached to it.” 


This is not the place to scrutinise Mr. Graves’s 
analyses of these magical poems ; the essential point 
here is that the emotional significance of such beautiful 
work can be exposed until it is shown to possess as wide 
an appeal to others as the esthetic qualities which 
distinguish beautiful poetry from a shapeless heap of 
words. The effect of such scientific revelations will 
bring home from a fresh angle the fact so ably demon- 
strated by Ribot in his famous essay on the creative 
imagination, namely that it is not monopolised by that 
worker in plastic, poetic or musical form who generally 
receives the designation of “artist.” Only a really 
great poem, painting, sculpture or symphony can be 
said to represent as high a power of creative imagination 
as the creation of the Forth Bridge, or an act of noble 
and effective statesmanship, or the transformation of 
an apathetic diocese into a hive of practical religion. 

This is the kind of vital fact which is not realised by a 
violent “‘ arty’ critic like Mr. Lindsay,t who may be 
an admirable painter but is rather a joke as a philosopher 
of art. When, however, he speaks of concrete examples 
of that “creative effort ’’ which he himself practises, 
we get from him some very interesting remarks which 
are moreover relevant to the present argument. The 
contrast he establishes between Velasquez and Rem- 
brandt, for instance, is full of suggestion as well as 
common sense. There is indeed an indefinable and 
inexplicable quality to be felt in a picture by Rem- 
brandt which is not in a picture, however finely executed, 
by Velasquez. This surely could only be explained 
on a psychological basis. Mr. Lindsay seems to feel 


* “The Meaning of Dreams.’ By Robert Graves. 6s. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 

t ‘ Creative Effort.” By Norman Lindsay. t1o0s.6d. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 


this. ‘‘ We do not believe for a moment that a few 
coloured earths and dyes laid on a flat surface have 
caused these heads to live in a depth of strange tone,” 
he says of Rembrandt’s portraits, ‘“‘ and we know that 
no light from an ordinary window fell on their faces. 
Nor did it. The light came from a window in Rembrandt's 
mind. Paint here is only the accident of medium. It 
is the means, not the end. A thing is not found here 
to paint, a thing is sought by paint.” So always must 
the medium be a somewhat casual, incidental window 
of some inner light. The window may be widened, it 
may be made more effective by deliberate painstaking 
and by the purposive efforts of ambition ; but the inner 
light can only be traced in the drama of life itself, in 
the artist’s innate spiritual quality and his intimate 
relations with the external world. After all personal 
ambition may be and generally is a paltry affair of 
personal vanity, to attain which many a person sacrifices 
the spiritual vitality of his or her ideals in exchange for 
the glittering bubbles of the world’s patronage. So 
small a proportion of the imagination’s output in any 
society and generation can outlive the irrelevant praise 
of interested friendship or temporary prejudices ; and 
the cause is less in the rarity of genius than in the rarity 
of a quality which can best be indicated by saying that 
it belongs only to “ the pure in heart.” 

In saying so much one is treading very dangerous 
ground. Have we not heard ad nauseam that art has 
nothing to do with morality ? And again, there will 
always be the haters of humbug to declare that Shake- 
speare was willing to tickle the ears of the groundlings, 
and that the artist is a craftsman—a paid craftsman too. 

It is of course true that a work of art is not a sermon, 
which is the kind of bogy generally shied at by those 
who make of art a fetish. But by reason of its source 
in the soul of an individual, it bears in its very nature 
a quality of fineness or fustian which tends to reproduce 
itself in an “atmosphere.” This inherent quality is 
predominantly that of the deep, subconscious self of 
the artist, and it therefore makes its appeal from the 
deeps to corresponding deeps in others. While it 
must be admitted that the artist’s alter ego which 
supplies his work with psychic value is in opposition 
to his weekday self, and may be finer than his obvious 
pettiness and little greeds, it is clear that the mind 
never remains in a stable equipoise but inclines in- 
creasingly towards a higher or a lower spiritual standard. 
The failing, the gradual descent to lower standards of 
the conscious mind slowly changes the contents of the 
subconscious mind, and so lowers the potentiality of 
the complete self. This complete self or soul finds 
expression in the dream that has been artistically 
handled ; in the work of art born in the deeps but 
shaped in the light of consciousness. So it is that the 
greatest creative art of any generation is opposed to the 
artist’s superficial environment even while to some 
extent reflecting it. As for the important mass of 
second rate art, that too may be influenced to serve the 
same deep purposes as the greatest works. A criticism 
is needed which is more concerned with the humanity of 
the artist and the art of humanity, and which by the 
personal understanding of beauty establishes with 
renewed security in an age of spiritual chaos the ancient 
standards and immutable verities. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMaN, St. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
SquarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The fourth volume of ‘“ The Farington Diary,” 
edited by James Greig (2Is.; Hutchinson), is as 
full of miscellaneous 
interest as any of its pre- 
decessors. As an artist, 
and an influential member 
of the R.A., Farington 
naturally mixed more with 
artists than with men of 
other professions, but he 
was a gregarious soul, 
insatiably curious about 
everybody he came across, 
and in his goings in and 
out of society met with 
many famous _ authors, 
politicians and others who 
were more or less coruscat- 
ing in the public life of 
his time. He loved gossip 
and scandal, burrowed like 
a mole into the private 
affairs of his friends and 
acquaintance, and had all 
those reprehensible but 
useful qualities that go to 
the making of an _ enter- 
taining diarist. He gives rry. 
you glimpses of Fox and 
Pitt ; he nearly saw Fox’s 
funeral: ‘I walked to Pall Mall & saw that street 
lined with people, & the street gravelled ; but I did 
not wait to see the procession,” which was unlike 
him. His little intimate sketches of Soane, Barry, 
Opie, Wilkie, Lawrence, Hoppner, Flaxman and 
numerous other small and great artists are admirable 
both in their candour and their vividness. He met 
Wordsworth from time to time (and, by the way, 
one of the best and least known portraits of Words- 
worth is among the illustrations in the book), and 
tells you how on one occasion Wordsworth expressed 
his opinions on landscape painting, and on another 
annoyed Constable by offering ‘‘ to propose subjects 
to Him to paint, & gave Him to understand that 
when He could not think of subjects as well as 
paint them He wd. come to Him”’ ; which is delight- 
fully characteristic of Wordsworth’s marmoreal 
egotism. Later: ‘‘ Constable remarked upon the 
high opinion Wordsworth entertains of Himself. 


He told Constable that while He was a Boy going 
to Hawkshead School, His mind was so often 
possessed with images so lost in extraordinary 
conceptions, that He has held by a wall not know- 
ing but He was part of it—He also desired a Lady, 
Mrs. Loyd, near Windermere when Constable was 
present to notice the singular formation of His 
Skull.—Coleridge remarked that this was the effect 
of intense thinking.—I 
observed to Constable if 
so, He must have thought 
in His Mother’s womb.” 
Farington adds: “At 
Carlisles, Sotheby sd. that 
Wordsworth’s poetry not 
only surpassed any that 
had ever been written 
but wd. probably never be 
equalled. Thus do these 
persons bepraise each 
other.’ But earlier, he 
has recorded that ‘‘ Richd. 
Sharpe [Conversation 
Sharpe} expressed disap- 
probation of Wordsworth’s 
poems just published, 
saying He had carried His 
system of simplicity too 
far, and had proceeded to 
puerility”’ ; which widely 
differing views very ade- 
quately represent what 
Wordsworth’s contempo- 


Miss Rosamund Langbridge, aries thought of his work. 


whose delightful new novel of Irish clerical lite,“ The Single Eye,” Dance, the painter, said 
was recently published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


very shrewdly: “It 
appeared generally that those who knew most of 
their art were least disposed to talk much about 
it,” and I am not sure that Wordsworth was one 
of the exceptions, for though his genius often 
wrought perfectly, it often failed in the most 
disastrous manner. 

But there is so much good talk in Farington’s 
Diary of the domestic and general history, as well 
as of the personalities of his time, and he sets it all 
down with such a devastatingly simple outspoken- 
ness that one is tempted to go on quoting too 
copiously, and the temptation has to be resisted. 
I have found him such a fascinatingly gossipy, 
companionable, informing chronicler that I am 
glad there are four volumes of his Diary 
yet to come. Mr. Greig’s foot-notes are, as 
always, ample and illuminating, and add very 
considerably to the interest and the importance 
of the book. 
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The first volume of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s Life of King 
Edward VII is to be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan in March. 


Doing for Matthew Arnold 
what Arncid did for Words- 
worth, Mr. R. E. C. Houghton 
has gathered all the best of 
his work as a poet into his 
“Selections from Matthew 
Arnold’s Poetry” (3s. 6d. ; 
Methuen). Generally one is 
dissatisfied with any such selec- 
tion made by another, but Mr. 
Houghton has omitted nothing 
I could wish he had included, 
and his annotations and intro- 
ductory essay give complete- 
ness to his anthology. 


A new volume in THE 
Bookman Library is “‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson: His Work and 


His Personality ”’ (7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton). It 
contains articles and poems by Sir Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. 
Charles Lowe, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Mr. Neil 
Munro, Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mr. J. A. Hammerton, 
Mr. St. John Adcock, Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson, 
Miss Alice Gordon, and other well known writers, 
and its criticisms and personal recollections present 


a fuller, more adequate 
view of the man and of his 
work than could be ob- 
tained from a biography or 
critical study by any one 
author, 


The full story of “British 
Government in India,” on 
which Lord Curzon has been 
engaged for the last twenty- 
five years, will be published 
early in the spring by 
Messrs. Cassell. 


From Messrs. Cassell we 
are to have, too, in the 
spring, Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
book on “ Wireless,’’ and 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s “ A 
Musical Critic’s Holiday,”’ 
unavoidably held over from 
last autumn. 


“The Lift Murder,” by 
R. F. Foster, which Messrs. 
Jarrold have just added to 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


Miss Anne Elizabeth Wilson 


whose new volume of poems, “ Eager oe of 
(Hodder & Stoughton), was reviewed in last 


month's BooKMAN. 


Susan Miles 
(Mrs. Ursula Roberts’, has been issued as the first 


whose new volume of ig “The Hares and Other Verses,” 


«is published by Messrs. Elkin Mathews. 


their Monthly Mystery series, 
is a capital story of mystery 
and sensation, and I strongly 
recommend it to all lovers of 
such. Mr. Foster’s earlier story 
in this series, ‘‘ The Missing 
Gates,’’ was ingenious and ably 
done, and this, I think, is even 
more so. 


As a permanent memorial 
to O. Henry (William Sydney 
Porter) a O. Henry Library is 
to be established at Asheville, 
North Carolina, his native 
State. The Library is to house 
all available O. Henry MSS. 
and documents relating to his 
life and work. Leading 
American authors are 
presenting copies of their 
books inscribed to the memory 
of O. Henry, and these also 
will have place in the Library. 


The well known American journalist, Mr. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, writes to me, suggesting that 
our principal British authors may wish, in the 
same way, to take part in this tribute, and says 
he is sure that such action of theirs would be regarded 
“as a gracious gesture of friendliness which would 
find a quick response in American hearts. O. Henry 
is loved here, in America, as Stevensonians love 


the memory of R.L.S. I 
shall be in London by the 
middle of January and 
hope while I am there to 
be able to interest your 
people in this memorial to 
him. Mine is no financial 
appeal—all that is sug- 
gested is that British 
authors should help to 
make this a tribute from 
all the English - speaking 
people by presenting in- 
scribed copies of some of 
their books to the Library. 
I should be very glad to 
hear from any who would 
care to do this, and letters 
addressed to me at the 
Savage Club, London, shall 
be answered immediately 
after my arrival.” 


Defoe’s great realistic 
novel, ‘‘Moll Flanders,’ 


volume in the Watergate 
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Library series (6s.), which Mr. Guy Chapman is 
publishing. There is no more vivid or curiously 
intimate picture of certain aspects of London life 
in the early years of the eighteenth century than 


Defoe gives in this autobiography of a woman who_ 


was~born in Newgate, brought up by strangers and 
lived by her wits in the city’s underworld. ‘‘ How 
much more to be 
preferred,’ Mr. W. 
H. Davies has said, 
“is the simple 
candour of ‘ Moll 
Flanders’ to the sug- 
gestiveness in some 
of our modern 
novels.”’ It is nota 
book for all readers, 
but its power and 
terrible truthfulness 
have kept it alive 
in our literature for 
over two hundred 
years, and keep it 
still living. 


I am very glad 
to see that, after 
leaving it in abey- 
ance for nearly a 
year and a half, Mr. 
Harold Munro has 
revived *‘ The Chap- 
book.” He proposes 
to issue it now as an 
annual, and the first 
volume (3s. 6d.; 
Poetry Bookshop) 
should ensure his 
obtaining the sup- 
port he requires 
to warrant him 
in continuing its existence. Among the con- 
tributors of poetry and prose are Anna Wickham, 
Humbert Wolfe, Eleanor Farjeon, T. S. Eliot, 
Sacheverell and Osbert Sitwell, Susan Miles, Mr. 
Munro himself, and other known writers in addi- 
tion to some who are unknown to me but worth 
including. There are drawings by John Nash, 
Albert Rutherston, McKnight Kauffer (a clever 
portrait of Harold Munro) and Paul Nash. I don’t 
like all the poetry; some of it strains too hard 
after that unconventionality which is becoming a 
convention ; but there is enough that is good and 
interesting and out of the common in its pages to 
make “The Chapbook” one of the freshest and 
most attractive of annuals. 


The reader for whom a new world is still waiting 
to be discovered in the works of the Elizabethan 


whose autobiography, “ Marbacka” (Werner Laurie), wes reviewed in last 
montL’s KMAN. 


dramatists, will find a most helpful, stimulating 
guide to it in “ The Story of the Elizabethan 
Drama,” by G. B. Harrison (5s.; Cambridge 
Press). An introduction and a concluding chapter 
contains an admirable account of the rise and 
progress of that drama. In the interval Mr. 
Harrison tells the stories of Kyd’s “ Spanish 
Tragedy,” and of 
certain of the plays 
of Marlowe, Greene, 
Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, linking 
the stories up with 
copious extracts. 
There are_ special 
chapters also on 
Shakespeare’s tragic 
period, and on the 
“Tricks of the 
Trade” that were 
forced upon the 
dramatists by the 
structure of the 
stage and other con- 
ditions under which 
the plays were 
produced. 


The latest ad- 
dition to the World’s 
Classics is ‘‘ Ghosts 
and Marvels”’ (2s. 
and 3s. 6d.; Hum- 
phrey Milford), a 
selection of uncanny 
tales made by V. H. 
Collins, with an 
introduction by that 
Miss Selma Lagerlof, master in the art of 
the ghost _ story, 
Montague R. James, 
who rightly names this “ a representative collection 
of the ghost stories of two hundred years.” It 
opens with Defoe’s ‘‘ Mrs. Veal,” and includes tales 
by Scott, Lytton, Poe, Le Fanu, Stevenson, Jacobs, 
Wells, Blackwood, Barry Pain, and other famous 
authors who have written of the mysteries of that 
world which is still unknown even if it is not always 
unseen. 


The Hawthornden prize of £100, given by Miss 
Alice Warrender for the best imaginative work of 
the year, has been awarded to Mr. R. H. Mottram 
for his novel, ‘‘ The Spanish Farm,” published last 
spring by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Probably the 
fact that it is a war novel, though its subtle study 
in human psychology makes it something more 
than that, explains why, as Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
suggested in presenting the prize, it has not been 
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more successful with a public which still shrinks 
from reading about the war, but, though the public 
may be slow in appreciating it, most critics will 
agree with Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, that it is the 
most distinguished novel the war has produced. 
Mr. Mottram is a Norwich bank clerk and I under- 
stand this is his first book. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
The output of books this 


reading. The book is illustrated by five famous living 
artists, has a neat prologue in verse by Sir Owen Seaman 
and an epilogue by Mr. Alfred Noyes—a charming, 
delicately imaginative poem so Dickensian in spirit and so 
appropriate that it ought to be hung on the wall of the 


‘room in which the children read. 


Like so many of our novelists, Mr. Victor Bridges writes 
verse for his own and other people's pleasure, and in his 
little book, ‘‘ A Handful of Verses ’’ (2s.; Mills & Boon), 
he has collected fourteen of 


autumn and winter has been 
so large that we have been 
compelled to hold over 
reviews of very many, and 
meanwhile strongly recom- 
mend the following as some of 
the novels that should be 
bought or borrowed—prefer- 
ably bought—with one 
exception, at 7s. 6d.: 

The Constant Nymph. By 
Margaret Kennedy. 
(Heinemann. ) 

The Crowded Street. By 


Winifred Holtby. (John 
Lane.) 
The Kiss. By G. B. Burgin. 


(Hutchinson. ) 
The Reckless Lady. By Sir ; 
Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson.) = 
Cold Harbour. By Francis 
Brett Young. (Collins.) 
The Capture of Nina Carroll. 
By Arthur Thrush. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 


his lyrics which his many 
readers will be glad to pos- 
sess. Such charming things 
as ‘Gloucester Born,” 
“Belinda” and “ Satis,” 
with its homely aspiration : 
“And if through Death’s un- 
charted sea 
We win to land again, 
I greatly hope that Paradise 
Is like the Spaniards’ 
Lane”... 
should not be missed by com- 
posers who are looking out 
for songs they can set to 
music. 

Several of the poems in 
Mr. Rex Hunter's ‘ And To- 
Morrow Comes” (2s. 6d. ; 
London : Henderson) are the 
merest snatches of song, but 
embody a passing fancy, a 
momentary impression deftly 
and vividly. Of the longer 
poems, ‘‘At a Concert,” 


Cleopatra,’’ ‘‘ Sinclair at the 


Women and Wives. By 
Harvey Fergusson. (Bodley 
Head.) 

Passionate Gwen. By J. 
Morgan-de-Groot. (Stanley Paul.) 

Empty Hands. By Arthur Stringer. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Golden Ballast. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 

Ways That Are Wary. By L. de Bra. 

worth.) 

The New Candide. (Bodley Head.) 

Young Dave’s Wife. By M. E. Francis. (Hutchinson.) 

The Education of Anthony Dare. By Archibald Marshall. 

(Collins.) 

The Token. By Louis Tracy. 

The Double Florin. By John Rhode. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Plain Bill. By George Goodchild. (4s. 6d.  Jarrolds.) 
Mr. J. Brett Langstaff tells, in ‘“‘ David Copperfield’s 

Library ”’ (6s.; Allen & Unwin) the story of that library 

for children which has been established in the little house 

in Somers Town where Dickens lived when he was a child. 

Not the least interesting part of his record is that which 

deals with the associations of the house and neighbour- 

hood with the youthful Dickens and his family. 

a detailed description of the place, and a gossipy, entertain- 


(Hutchinson.) 
(Thornton Butter- 


By John Cournos. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


He gives 


ing account of how it was acquired and turned into a 
children’s library, and of the practical interest that has 
been taken in the scheme by authors and others of England, 
America and other countries. Mr. Langstaff writes with 


an enthusiasm and a sense of humour that make capital 


Mr. Trevor Blakemore. 


whose new book, “ Moonsct and other Poems * (Elkin Mathews), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


Theatre ’’’ are written in free 
verse, and have the stark 
simplicity of style and im- 
pressionistic realism that are 
characteristic of the modern Muse. Mr. Hunter has 
imagination and expresses his thoughts and vision clearly, 
tersely, often with considerable force and effectiveness. 
One feels he is still experimenting, but his experiments are 
interesting and full of promise. 

All dog-lovers will revel in the delightful story of 
“Cracker: My Dog Friend,’ by W. Harold Thomson 
(3s. 6d.; Simpkin). The indifferent may smile at the credit 
given to our canine friends for their sagacity, humour, etc., 
but not so those who have looked into the eyes of a dog 
and proved for themselves what a wealth of affection and 
devotion is there for them, no matter how unworthy they 
may be. Cracker is a Cairn terrier, a bonnie Scottish 
lassie, and one glance at her photograph will ensure a dog- 
lover’s interest and that interest will steadily grow as, 
through the medium of her devoted master, she tells 
us many of her thoughts and adventures. Mr. Thomson 
has a depth of affection for and understanding of the 
canine world which makes his book delightful reading 
and one that we shall love to pass on to our doggy 
friends. 

Although a substantial book, “ Fruit and Flowers: 
An Introduction to Botany,’’ by Constance Garlick (21s. ; 
Daniel), possesses the rare quality of brevity. It is written 
by one whose knowledge of her subject is so extensive 
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that she instinctively omits all unessential points, and 
presses home those that are important and of value to 
the student. There is not a waste word in the volume. 
Explanations are assisted by very beautiful line illustrations 
drawn from nature by Miss Margaret Fuller. 

Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton’s study of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, published last year under the pseudonym of 
‘** Iconoclast,’’ has to-day a place on the shelves of most 
political students. They will be glad to put beside it 
‘* Margaret Bondfield ’’ (3s. 6d.; Leonard Parsons), her 
very excellent appreciation of the first woman who sat on 
the Government Front Bench. Miss Bondfield’s life and 
faith, her struggle for justice against odds, will be an 
inspiration to many. Sincerity and courage are the key- 
notes of her character, and these are the most powerful 
weapons one can wield against sham and cruelty, greed 
and intolerance. The early history of anyone who has 
won through is full of profound interest, and the account 
of Miss Bondfield’s childhood at Chard, and of her later 
experiences as a shop-assistant, is more interesting than 
any romance of fiction. We get an insight into the causes 
of her political enthusiasms, into her glowing and radiant 


personality, into her womanliness, in which lies the secret 
of much of her power. She has of course worked with 
most of the prominent Labour leaders, and her association 
with Mary Macarthur, with Hyndman, Quelch, Keir 
Hardie, Margaret MacDonald and others makes deeply 
interesting reading. Mrs. Hamilton writes with intense 
admiration, great discernment and sympathy. 

In the quiet of a Sunday afternoon the great bell of 
Sandell’s School booms three times—unprecedented event ! 
Who tolled the bell? Was it old Roger de Sandell’s 
ghost, or was it just a rag? This is one of the problems 
the quaint, solemn-eyed Sheeber sets his two devoted fags 
to solve in the latest story from the pen of ‘‘ the modern 
Talbot Baines Reed.’’ Abounding as it does in pithy 
incident, bright pungent dialogue and lively characteris- 
ation, infused from beginning to end with a fine play-the- 
game spirit, Mr. Gunby Hadath’s ‘“‘ Against the Clock’”’ 
(3s. 6d. net; Hodder & Stoughton) is an enthralling 
story for boys. It is so excellent of its kind that it is 
safe to prophesy that much-loved, much-thumbed copies 


will be handed on from this generation of boys to the 
next. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE, 


November 19.—Browning asked ‘‘ What porridge had 
John Keats?” and in a very brilliant and suggestive 
address on “ Literary Fodder ’’ Mrs. C. A. Nicholson traced 
the literary influences that had gone to the making of 
many contemporary and other authors. She enforced her 
argument with significent quotations and with some 
personal confessions of her indebtedness to writers who had 
influenced her in the writing of her own books. Her 
comments were delightfully humorous and outspoken, and 
she was generous in her praise not only of novelists of the 
past, but of some of our own day, paying special tribute 
to the great gifts of Mrs. Mary Webb. Mr. Edwin Pugh, 
Mr. William Blane, Mr. Peter Struthers, among others, 
took part in the very interesting discussion which followed. 

December 3.—Mr. Cecil Palmer, who took the chair for 
Mr. Stacy Aumonier, delighted everyone with the genial, 
whimsical humour of his opening remarks ; and following 
some admirable advice to those who were writing short 
stories, Mr. Stacy Aumonier read with wonderful dramatic 
effectiveness and the most sensitive expression of their 
humour, sentiment and pathos, two of his own stories, 
Overheard’ and ‘“‘ One Thing Leads to Another.”’ As 
one of his audience remarked, he not only read, he acted 
the stories with a subtle and vivid power of characterisation. 
Among the speakers who subsequently discussed Mr. 
Aumonier’s renderings, and the short story in general, 
were Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Moodie, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, 
Mr. F. A. Downing, and Mr. Lewis Hind, who in the course 
of an able and searching criticism of Mr. Aumonier’s art 
laid stress on his realistic power and extraordinary gifts 
of observation. At Mr. Hind’s request, Mr. Stacy Aumonier 
read, at the close of the evening, another short sketch of 
his that his critic had crowned with special praise—‘‘ The 
Return.”’ On all hands it was agreed that this was one 
of the most brilliant and enjoyable evenings the Circle 
has known; seldom has a lecturer, or a chairman, had a 
more interested, more enthusiastically appreciative audience. 

December 17.—Mr. Frank Swinnerton opened his address 
on “‘ Authors and their Critics ’’ by reproving the Editor 
of THE Bookman, who was in the chair, for speaking as if 
the author was troubled by no critics but the professional 
reviewers. He said the author’s critics included, first, 
himself, then his mother, his wife, his friends, his typist, 
the publisher's reader, the publisher, the professional 
critics, the general reader and, finally, himself again, and 


he told with a delightful frankness and humour of much 
that he had endured at the hands of them all. The pro- 
fessional critics came in for a severe handling, or a handling 
that would have seemed severe if it were not for Mr. 
Swinnerton’s genial, whimsical attitude toward their 
insufficiencies. The young author, he protested, might 
be pretty sure of getting excellent reviews for his first 
book, if it was any good at all; nobody knew anything 
about him; he was promising and the critics liked to 
discover a new man who might justify their perspicacity ; 
but if he became successful the tone of the reviews changed ; 
and if he became a best-seller there was no more praise 
for him—the critics seemed unable to realise that an 
author might be both a genius and popular. Mr. Swinner- 
ton spoke also of the little coteries who made criticism 
ridiculous by banding together to sing each other’s praises 
and to disparage authors who did not write as they do and 
are not of their set. His disclosures of what went on 
behind the scenes in writing and publishing circles kept his 
audience keenly interested and amused; and in his con- 
cluding remarks he paid a handsome tribute to the many, 
but not too many, professional critics who were thoroughly 
competent and did their work conscientiously and did it 
well. The discussion was enlivened by some witty and 
pungent commments and personal experiences from Mr, 
Albert Kinross, Mr. Edwin Pugh, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, 
Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. H. A. Jones, and Mr. Betts. On the 
whole, the speakers were in agreement with Mr. Swinner- 
ton; Mr. Burgin giving the most awful example of what 
an author had to endure in the way of wounds from a 
critical friend ; and their warm testimony to the searching 
humour and brilliance of Mr. Swinnerton’s address was 
enthusiastically endorsed by the audience. 


PROGRAMME FOR JANUARY. 


January 7.—Mr. Edgar Jepson: ” The Revolt Against 
Humanism.”’ Chairman: Mr. C. E, Lawrence. 

January 21.—Mr. Walter de la Mare. ‘‘ Atmosphere in 
Fiction."” Chairman: The Editor of THE Bookman. 

January 28.—Arrangements have been made for a 
Bookman Literary Circle Dinner at the Criterion Restaurant 
on this date. Full programme will be sent shortly to all 
members, and to others who have written to ask for it. 

Applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.W.6. 
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Hew Books. 


MANY MORE INVENTIONS.* 


It is a singular thing, and one susceptible, in these 
psycho-analytic days, of the most dreadful interpretations, 
that mankind will take trouble and pay money to be 
frightened. The attraction of the ghost-story and the 
Grand Guignol type of ‘‘ shocker,’’ however, can really be 
explained much more simply than by the disinterment of 
dark desires and strange hatreds from the obscure places 
of the mind. The need for mere change, mere excitement, 
is one of those elementary things which ask no explanation 
other than themselves ; it is one of the very conditions of 
human life that we should always be reaching out after 
the unknown. And of course, in reading about horrors 
instead of experiencing them, there is the additional 
delight, recognised long ago by the Roman poet, of con- 
trasting one’s own actual security with alien perils. With 
the shivers of attractive misery to be won by the perusal 
of the thriller, there mingles always the semi-conscious 
but comfortable knowledge that one can at any moment 
lay aside the ghosts and return to the daylight of reality. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that Mrs. Dawson 
Scott and Mr. Ernest Rhys, in editing ‘‘ Twenty and Three 
Stories,’’ should have sought for the thrill as the unifying 
principle. They avow their object explicitly. ‘‘ This is a 


collection,’ they say, ‘‘ of stories of sensation.’’ ‘‘ To use 
tie strong language of the book-market,’’ they add, ‘‘ the 
chief aim of these tales is to thrill the ‘listener-in.’”’ If 


the tales have failed to have that effect on at least one 
reader, the fault is certainly not the editors’, and I doubt 
if it lies even in their material ; I suspect that it lies rather 
in the reader himself. For I am grown old in fiction, and 
the arteries of my mind have long ago hardened; and 
more often than not I see the sensation coming before it is 
revealed. There is nothing so fatal to magic as familiarity 
with the mechanism that produces it. So I must not 
pretend that I am a fair subject for thrills. Let me rather 
say that, had I read these stories by candle-light, in an old 
and lonely cottage in the middle of a desolate moor, “ in 
the brave days when I was twenty-one,”’ I should certainly 
have been frightened out of my skin. As it is, I regard 
““The Drums of Kairwan,’’ by the Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston, as far the most impressive piece of writing in 
the book, because it is not a ‘“‘ made-up ”’ story at all, but 
a straightforward account of a ghostly rite. Of the stories 
proper, probably the best is that old favourite, ‘‘ The 
Monkey’s Paw,” by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, which assuredly 
thrilled me when I first read it many years ago. Mrs. 
Wharton’s “ Kerfol’’ shows what a very mild thing even 
the most skilful writer can make of the old apparatus— 
neglected wife, cruel husband and phantom-dogs: and it 
ends, as if in token that the theme is felt to be inadequate, 
with an exquisitely inappropriate reference to Pascal. 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason is powerful in the orthodox manner, 
with black men and black magic; Mr. Burke, in ‘“‘ The 
Chink and the Child,” is characteristic ; so is Mr. Hichens, 
in “‘ The Nomad ’”’; and so again are Mr. Morley Roberts 
and Mr. Somerset Maugham. Mr. Ward Muir’s little tale 
has a flick at the end, and Mr. Masefield contributes an 
excellent joke which can surely never have been by anybody 
considered horrible. Mr. Ellis Roberts is good too: and 
indeed there is no story in the collection that has not 
literary merit. The names I have mentioned are in them- 
selves a guarantee of the standard. 

Mr. Shane Leslie goes one better than any of the ‘‘ Twenty 
and Three.’’ He boldly calls his stories “‘ studies in the 
morbid,’’ and he turns for his material to strange and evil 
aberrations. Not that he scorns all the old conventions : 


* “Twenty and Three Stories. By Twenty and Three 
Authors.” Edited by A. C. Dawson Scott and Ernest Rhys. 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ Masquerades.’”’ By Shane 
Leslie. 7s. 6d. (John Long.)—‘ Overheard.”’ By Stacy 
Aumonier. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


if he has not phantom dogs, he has fatal foxes, which 
serve a very similar purpose ; and, in “‘ Jealousy,’’ he uses 
the plot of the injury intended for one but rebounding upon 
another—that is, upon the doer of the injury himself. 
But in “‘ John Saltus’’ and ‘‘ The Evil Eye,’’ and one or 
two other places, we are introduced to extreme and 
fantastic horrors which remind us of the late Elizabethans. 
Mr. Leslie deals in blood, and plenty of it; but his most 
gruesome effects are drawn from diseases of the mind. 
Missionary’’ is a really profound psychological 
study. 

I do not think we have any right to quarrel with Mr. 
Leslie’s choice of themes. They are of the same kind as 
some which supplied the stage, not merely of Elizabethan 
England, but of heroic Athens. And his interest in them 
is that of the artist, not the pathologist. Nevertheless, 
remarkable as they are, they seem for the most part to 
defeat their own ends; and it is with a sigh of relief that 
one turns to Mr. Stacy Aumonier, whose subject-matter is 
generally so much more normal, and whose effects are 
generally attained by the skilful and sympathetic un- 
ravelling of everyday life. Not that he cannot, on occasion, 
““do’”’ the horrible and the fantastic; but that he is best 
when he is simplest. His ‘‘ The Friends,’’ reprinted in 
this new collection, might well itself be labelled ‘“‘ a study 
in the morbid’; but the morbidity is of a kind that you 
could see in the saloon-bar of any public-house. Of the 
new stories, some are as good as this old one in the evocation 
of tragic significance from simple things (I would recom- 
mend particularly ‘‘ One Sunday Morning’’). Others are 
more external, more matters of technical dexterity ; but 
all make good reading. There is plenty of humour, and 
a reasonable amount of horror. ‘‘ The Fall’’ alone would 
suffice to link up this volume with the other two under 
review, for its aim is the thrill and its method is the horrific. 


GERALD GOULD. 


CONGREVE.* 


It is surprising that Mr. Gosse’s biography of Congreve, 
which was first published nearer forty than thirty years 
ago, should have been allowed to lie for a substantial 
number of those years out of print ; but less surprising than 
before reflection it appears that, in this age of busy 
biographers, no one has put forth a rival biography. About 
few writers of Congreve’s literary stature has less been 
said, for the simple and sufficient reason that about few of 
them is there less to say. When the obvious remarks about 
the brilliance of his dialogue and the looseness of his plots 
and the obvious comparisons with Moliére and Wycherley 
have been made, when the question of the relation of his 
characters to reality has been discussed, criticism has 
almost done with him; while as for the character of the 
man and the events of his life, they are such as to drive 
the biographer to despair. Congreve’s character was 
equally lacking in those enigmas which give Pope and Swift 
their eternal fascination, and in those vagabond elements 
which make picturesque the stories of Prior and Steele. If 
he was the Bracegirdle’s lover, the affair lies discreetly 
hidden among impenetrable shadows. He wrote his plays 
(which may be counted exactly on the fingers and thumb. 
of one hand), and then at the age of 30 retired into a 
life of dignified leisure, a literary silence only broken by an 
occasional mediocrity in verse. An “ unreproachful ’’ man, 
with one notable exception he kept clear of those quarrels 
in which his contemporaries agonised and delighted : 
‘Steele might follow Swift, Dennis succeed Pope at Con- 
greve’s lodgings without a momentary sense of embarrass- 
ment or ill-temper.’’ The notable exception of course was 
the pamphlet war of which Jeremy Collier’s ‘‘ Short View ”’ 


* “ Life of William Congreve.” By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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was the first blast; and ‘if for nothing else, Mr. Gosse’s 
monograph would be valuable for the lucid and unbiased 
analysis which it contains of a controversy in which his 
hero cut so poor a figure. Though everyone has heard of 
Collier’s book, few have read it, and fewer still have even 
looked into the answers and supporting pieces. Yet the 
quarrel was an important event in the history of the stage, 
of which all who are interested in that history should know 
at least the outlines. The temper in which Mr. Gosse 
approaches the question of the morality or the reverse of 
Congreve and his confréres is 
quite admirable. He holds a 
just mean between puritanical 
straitness and the disingenuous 
view that in judging an art 
like the drama, of which the 
matter consists mainly in 
problems of conduct, the moral 
valuation is wholly irrelevant. 
On the subject of Congreve’s 
most famous recorded saying 
—his answer to Voltaire—he is 
equally sound. Like Chester- 
field’s treatment of Johnson 
and Walpole’s of Chatterton, 
that remark has been the sub- 
ject of much ill-informed and 
sentimental animadversion. 
Mr. Gosse has no use for senti- 
mentality. His ironical detach- 
ment is unassailable ; and it is 
that which makes this little 
book of his so true to the spirit 
of the man and the age with 
which he deals. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


THE LONELINESS 
OF LONDON.* 


Let it be said at the outset 
that this is incomparably the 
best book Thomas Burke has 
yet done. There was—there 
is—‘‘ Limehouse Nights’”’ and 
“Whispering Windows,’’ those 
two volumes of short stories 
which rank with the best in 
our language. Still, they were 
after all collections of isolated 
efforts and not, strictly speak- 
ing—speaking in the Lamb- 
like sense — Books. *“* The 
London Spy” was a_ book. 
I have already tried to say in THE BookMAN what 
I thought about “‘ The London Spy.” It was a book of 
fine quality and yet, fine as it was, one rather felt that it 
lacked something of the full flavour of the best that it was 
in Thomas Burke to do. I think—at any rate I hope—I 
said as much, though I am well aware that of all the 
irritating words of tongue and pen the most irritating of all 
are: ‘“‘I told you so!’’ And besides one doesn’t want to 
play the insufferable Pumblechook, in this or any other 
connection. 

But at this point it would be better perhaps to quote 
an apposite passage from ‘“‘ The Wind and the Rain” 
before proceeding further : 

“With me” (says the author), ‘‘ to be told that I can doa 
thing is to be able to do it ; to be told that I cannot do it is to 
be robbed of every shred of confidence. Some men, under 
praise, grow slack, and, under blame, are spurred to greater 
effort. With others it is the reverse ; they take blame for truth, 
while praise only fills them with desire to deserve it by better 
work.” 

That this is so one does not question. I think however 
that those who grow slack under praise have not the root 
of the matter in them. They are writing solely for 

* “The Wind and the Rain.”” By Thomas Burke. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


A caricature by E. S. Hynes. 


money or notoriety, not because they must write and go 
on writing, willy-nilly, in the teeth of the most devastating 
neglect or cruellest disdain. Which reminds me that just 
after ‘‘ The London Spy” was published a well-known 
novelist asked me: ‘‘ What do you think of Burke’s 
latest ?’’ I told him I was going to review it. ‘‘ I hope 
you'll give it socks,’’ said he. I said: ‘Isn't Burke 
getting a little too big for socks ?”’ 

And I suppose he is, but only in a way that doesn’t 
matter. Mentally, spiritually, he belongs still to that 
race of immortal children whose 
eyes are as_ cClear-sighted 
and whose minds are as open 
to every new impression as 
they were in their infancy. 

This book is in the main the 
story of a lonely boy, wonder- 
fully true and wise and in- 
finitely sad, and yet inspired 
throughout with those twin 
senses of beauty and humour, 
and that spirit of invincible 
faith and hope which Jaughs 
through its tears, and triumphs 
in its worst agonies of sweat 
and blood over the body of its 
defeat so that even the iron 
gride of inexorable circum- 
stance can never hurt its soul. 

Wind and the Rain” 
has as its sub-title, ““ A Book 
of Confessions.’’ It may there- 
fore be read as _ autobio- 
graphical, even by those who 
know nothing of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune that the 
author has experienced. To 
those who have shared very 
much the same experiences no 
such sub-title is needed. Only 
those for instance who have 
starved—not to death 
(obviously !) but to desperation 
—know that the truth about 
starvation can never be learnt 
at second-hand. It is utterly 
beyond the divination of the 
greatest genius. It is a thing 
so terrible that no one ought 
ever to be punished for doing 
any evil deed, however evil, 
when he was starving. A 
starving man is as innocent 
of sin as a man-eating tiger. No ethical standards, no 
moral laws of God or man, can withstand the urge of that 
hideous animal craving for food. If every well-fed man 
who has never been more than healthily hungry were to 
read this book and grasp fully its inner meaning, our 
criminal code would be revised in less time than it takes 
to appoint the members of a Royal Commission. 

This in passing, for it must not be thought that there 
is in ‘‘ The Wind and the Rain ”’ one word of dismal preach- 
ment. Neither is it a gloomy book, or a morbid or sordid 
book. (How one gets to hate these glib epithets!) It is 
on the contrary such a book as could only be written by 
one who, like Abou Ben Adhem, loves his fellow-men. 
There is indeed in this book a pervading spirit of kindly 
tolerance and merciful charity that is maybe a little lacking 
in Thomas Burke’s earlier work. There is bitterness of a 
sort, but it is never the bitterness of envy or hatred or 
malice ; it is rather the bitter indignation that would wipe 
away the tears of angels by sweeping into oblivion all forms 
of civilisation that seem framed to foster and perpetuate 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

To this end throughout Thomas Burke stresses again 
and again youth’s huge capacity for joy. He gives you 
his own joyous moments, his brief raptures and transports, 
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his hardly longer spells of happiness, each in its turn, and 
always in his own inimitable fashion, richly humorous, 
playfully cynical, profoundly simple and gaily wise. 

But as yet I have said nothing of what is perhaps Thomas 
Burke’s greatest gift—one of the rarest and most precious 
to an author—the gift of characterisation. On almost 
every page one lights upon some brightly illuminative 
image as, for instance, this: ‘‘ Rosenbaum lifted his hands 
and played pianos in the air’’; and this, in speaking 
retrospectively of a lost love as living in a “world... 
padded with the luxury which was her necessity.’’ A whole 
gallery of images could hardly better that first piano touch, 
or pages on pages of psycho-analysis more vividly render 
that particular type of lost lady-love. 

And then there is Thomas Burke’s other great gift of 
narrative which, allied with his powers of graphic descrip- 
tion, might miraculously make interesting the minutes of 
an Urban District Council or a report of the proceedings 
of some mutual improvement society. As it is, though 
“The Wind and the Rain ”’ is just a record of an ambitious 
boy’s unadventurous adventures in London, and is no- 
where concerned with what is called a plot, it is as full of 
thrills for the sophisticated as the unsophisticated find in 
the wildest fictions of our most thriving and _ prolific 
serialists. That is I think because it deals with the raw 
stuff of life, and depends for its appeal on its fidelity to 
the stark truth of things. From end to end there is never 
a hint of any least touch of fake in it. Of course this effect 
of verisimilitude might be due to supreme craftsmanship. 
In that case it would be one of the cleverest books in its 
kind ever written—a kind of Arnold Bennett book—but 
it would not be a great book. I am however convinced 
that it is not at all that kind of book, that it fulfils its 
purpose by dint of sheer sincerity, and thus passes the one 
ineludible test of greatness by which all literature must, 
in the last resort, be judged. 

It is a book that ought to be read by everybody who 
thinks and feels, but more especially by those who cannot 
or who do not think, and whose only feeling is that every- 
thing is all for the best in this best of all possible worlds. 


EpwWIN PuGH. 


MR. OSBORN’S PLEA FOR THE 
CLASSICS.* 


If all the volumes in the new “ People’s Library ” 
come near the standard set by Mr. E. B. Osborn’s contribu- 
tion on ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” then this series 
of handbooks which seeks to stimulate interest in the 
study of history, literature, biography and science will 
mote than warrant its existence. The very choice of Mr. 
Osborn for his particular subject was a master-stroke on 
the editor’s part. So accomplished a classical scholar, so 
experienced a journalist could not fail over such a labour 
of love, for as anyone who follows his weekly causeries in 
the Mourning Post will be aware, “ E. B. O”’ has never 
put his knowledge of the classics under ice, but by keeping 
abreast of the discoveries of modern research is always 
testing, augmenting and freshening his stores of information. 
With the result that his little manual escapes both the 
Scylla of perfunctoriness and the Charybdis of pedantry, 
and that while the “ glory that was Greece’”’ and the 
“‘ grandeur that was Rome ”’ obtain from him spirited and 
even poetic interpretation, he takes nothing for granted, 
revalues all the values in the light of the latest available 
data and can be relied upon to supply the “ man in the 
street’? with a foundation of learning on which further 
study can safely build. 

It is astonishing to note how much Mr. Osborn has 
found it possible to pack within the space of what is, to 
speak comparatively, little more than a nutshell, and how 
completely also the personality of a genial, full-blooded 
student of life who might claim far more justifiably than 
a Landor to have ‘‘ warmed both hands before the fire ”’ 


* “People’s Library ’’’: ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” 
By E. B. Osborn, 2s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


is made to quicken the pages of a mere guide-book to classi- 
callore. Rarely has the weight of scholarship been carried 
so lightly or with so smiling a face. That Mr. Osborn 
should write well in general terms on the Greek spirit or 
the Roman character is only what might be expected, but 
here even the achievements of Greek mathematicians are 
estimated with an expert’s judgment and all the classical 
poets from Homer to Lucan, all the philosophers, historians, 
playwrights, are subjected afresh to a criticism which never 
lacks vivacity or alertness, no matter how condensed may 
be the form its verdicts are obliged to take. As an example 
of the eloquence Mr. Osborn can command in pleading that 
old Greece and Rome are still living influences in modern 
life, the retort he makes to Mr. Wells’s phrase dismissing 
Latin as “ a dead language ”’ wiil serve ; it is as follows : 


“Latin did not become a ‘dead language’ when it ceased 
to be the medium of everyday conversation. In particular it 
was always the official language, so to speak, of Christianity in 
the West—the language of its ritual, its scriptures, its books 
of education and edification, its statecraft and its theology. .. . 
From end to end of Christendom to-day, without a moment’s 
cessation during the twenty-four hours, the wonderful drama 
that concludes with the Latin words //e, missa est is being 
enacted in the Roman churches (even in those subjected to the 
anti-Christian tyranny of the Russian Bolshevists), and millions 
of worshippers find in its ancient phrases an unfading splendour 
of musical imagery, a day-spring of eternal solace and inspira- 
tion. And St. Jerome’s Latin translation of the Bible, which 
is commonly called the Vulgate, is even to this day one of the 
world’s most widely known and most profoundly inspiring books. 
. . . How ridiculous then to think of Latin as a ‘ dead language,’ 
as though it were no more to us than ‘ marble’s language’ for 
eighteenth century epitaphs !—Latin that is the living voice of 
the great ages of Christianity and in a true sense the tongue and 
tocsin of eternity!” 


F. G. BrettTany. 


THE WONDERFUL BOY.* 


Rimbaud was a legend long before his death. The diligent 
piety of Verlaine’s official biography and of those who 
listened to Verlaine—maudlin, remorseful, aging—made 
out of Rimbaud something incredibly sinister. Men forgot 
that this alleged evil creature, this Belial of beauty and 
perverse child of the Muses, was only seventeen when he 
first met Verlaine and had parted with him, with Paris 
and with poetry before he was a man. It is impossible 
for us now to decide how much of Rimbaud’s genius was 
governed by precocity and how much was obscured by 
pose. That he did pose is plain enough from some of his 
poems ; that he was precocious in talent is equally obvious 
from the same source, but whether he was in nature equally 
precocious is now a problem never to be decided. He 
may have been only an unhappy and mopish genius, 
rendered more than usually sullen and stubborn by the 
circumstances of his home life and the circumstance of his 
friendship with Verlaine. 

Mr. Rickword has done well in his effort to present 
Rimbaud as he appeared to himself in his own ungainly, 
ungraceful and ungrateful boyhood. It is curious that he 
does not mention the source of most of his book, the 
biography by Rimbaud’s brother-in-law—a good book, 
even if it suffers from being a counterblast to Lepelletier’s 
attacks. Unfortunately Mr. Rickword does not see 
Rimbaud in proportion. It may be right to concentrate 
on the poems as his most important gift to posterity ; it 
is certainly wrong to see Rimbaud the boy-poet as a 
more important or more self-sufficing creature than Rim- 
baud the traveller, the vagabond, the merchant, the 
advance-guard of France in the deserts of Nubia. For as 
far as the personality of the man is concerned, Rimbaud’s 
poetry is only a symbol of the same strange, restless, 
violent, uncontrolled energy which drew him away from 
poetry, away from the easy liberty of the taverns in the 
Latin Quarter, and on to his adventure with the harder, 
more ascetic freedom of the desert and of savagery. Mr. 
Rickword’s essay is in reality not a study of any real man, 
but a study of a man in a moment of his life when he was 
intent, for some obscure purposes of his own, on forcing 


* “ Rimbaud the Boy and the Poet.”” By Edgell Rickword. 
12s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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his personality on the greatest men he knew. Had he 
been in Ireland he would have been a rebel ; in Italy, one 
of the men with Garibaldi; in Russia, doomed to the salt 
mines and to exile. In France he first adventured into 
words, finding in them a concrete expression of his 
vehement desire for hard colour and cruel outline ; but he 
soon found that you could not for long, or safely, adventure 
into words as if they were mosaics and had no meaning 
outside their pattern, and so he left poetry for pioneering. 
He might never have done this had it not been for Verlaine. 
It was like his bad luck that he fascinated the one man 
of letters in Paris with whom truth was a mood, beauty 
a dream, reality only an image. Verlaine used words not 
without meaning, but without caring for their meaning ; 
and Rimbaud, seeing this, associated literature with 
insincerity and abandoned it. 

His abandonment was not complete, however, until he 
had accomplished some amazing things. Occasionally 
he wrote, as in ‘‘ Les Voyelles,’’ merely for blague. He 
meant nothing, and knew he meant nothing. In other 
poems—in ‘‘ Bateau Ivre,’’ and even more in the prose 
poems and the prose pieces which Claudel has so 
marvellously analysed and evaluated—Rimbaud attained 
a meaning which was not precisely in his mind, is not 
precisely in his words, but is caught in the conflict which 
arose in the poet’s spirit as he endeavoured to express 
more than he as yet understood. He loses terribly in 
translation ; but even in translation a poem such as 
“‘Aube’”’ displays a disturbed loveliness as of a Blake 
poem, had Blake lost his innocence, or had Blake tarried 
outside the palace of wisdom : 

“IT have clasped the summer dawn. 

Nothing as yet was troubled on the palace front. The 
water was dead. The battalions of shadows had not 
gone from the road through the wood. I walked, and 
my breath was a cloud, quick and warm ; and precious 
stones gazed, wings rose without a sound. 

The first adventure came, in the path already fulfilled with 
fresh and pale flashes, Came a flower which told me 
its name. 

I laughed at the waterfall, its hair caught in the pines; 
at the peak of silver I recognised the goddess. 

Then I raised one by one her veils. In the aisle, as if with 
a shaking of arms. 

On the plain, when I warned Chanticleer of her. In the 
great town she fled among the steeples and the domes ; 


and, running like a beggar on the quays of marble, I 
pursued her. 


At the top of the road, near a laurel-wood, I gathered her 
within her multitude of veils, and felt, just felt, her vast 
body. The dawn and the child fell to the end of the 
wood. 

When I woke, it was noon.’’ 

Rimbaud’s brilliant, metallic poetry, the vision of a 
world where the colours are jewels, the birds made of 
silvered steel, the scents are harsh and poignant, and 
every detail is brightly and cruelly outlined in a tropical 
silence—this poetry has 
shed a great influence 
on much modern verse. 
Ignorance of it or 
depreciation of its 
power have made many 
critics Overpraise some 
obvious derivative stuff 
both in France and 
England — stuff which 
has not the excuse or 
the reason, as Rim- 
baud’s poetry has, of 
being the work of the 
over-heated imagina- 
tion of a savage boy, 
but is only the frigid 
and deliberate imita- 
tion of a mood by 
young poets too old to 
be unsophisticated. 
There are signs in Mr. 
Rickword’s book that 
it is the beginning of 


an effort to transfer the admiration due to Rimbaud’s 
poetry to Rimbaud—the rude, insolent, unmannerly, 
graceless cub who sulked and savaged through the Paris of 
Verlaine. This is frankly mischievous. Rimbaud the 
man was the best judge of Rimbaud the boy ; and he was 
so disgusted at his manners and morals that he cut himself 
off not only from that past in action, but also from his 
past in thought and act. He published very little of his 
work, and was furious when other men issued the poems 
which attracted the curiosity of the taverns and studios 
because of Verlaine’s version of the violent friendship 
between Rimbaud and himself. Mr. Rickword is inclined 
to depreciate Verlaine just as he exaggerates Rimbaud’s 
character ; and he does not even name, so far as I can see, 
the poem where Verlaine gives us the real secret of that 
intimacy. Rimbaud was a stronger character than Ver- 
laine ; but few modern assumptions are more stupid or 
more harmful than that which excuses in the strong 
character violence and offensiveness which may be forgiven 
in the weak. As Mr. Rickword says once, without 
apparently appreciating how destructive his praise is, 
the beauty in Rimbaud’s work, or any beauty which the 
tolerant can find in his character, is ‘a one-sided beauty 
such as attaches to strength irrespective of the use to 
which it is put.” 


R. RoBERTs. 


YOUTH AND THE EAST.* 


In a preliminary note the publisher introduces Mr. 
Candler’s book as under: ‘‘ This work was written with 
the freedom and intimacy of anonymity, but to the initiated 
the authorship was unmistakable, and the various chapters 
as they appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine were recognised 
as being from Mr. Candler’s pen. . . . The publishers were 
reluctant that so brilliant a literary achievement should 
go unacknowledged. At their request Mr. Candler has 
consented to give his name to the book.” 

This is Mr. Candler all over; for, though neither un- 
certain nor hard to please, he has always been coy, a 
mystic and an adventurer so saturated with the immensity 
of a universe he has part unveiled in a half-dozen masterly 
volumes, that he is incapable of realising how, by our 
more mundane standards, he shares with Mr. Nevinson 
and Sir Philip Gibbs the honour of being the foremost 
war-correspondent of the day; how among scholars he 
is a scholar, among sportsmen a sportsman, among soldiers 
a thrice-proved veteran and among men-of-letters a 
champion. 

To one who has known him since his Cambridge days 
in the early nineties this volume comes as something of 
a relief; one was so afraid that he would never tell his 
own story, which can 
only be compared with 
that of such arch- 
adventurers as Burton, 
Doughty or George 
Borrow, whom, 
strangely enough and 
as though by the force 
of a singularly charmed 
and charming life, he 
exceeds in hairbreadth 
escapes and incredible 
recoveries. He is 
wounded eight times in 
Tibet and loses an arm, 
but somehow he con- 
trives to be up and 
about in time to par- 
ticipate in the final 
march on Lhasa; he is 

*“Youth and the 
East: An Unconventional 
Autobiography.” By 
Edmund Candler. 15s. 
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captured, stricken with typhus, by the Bolsheviks in Russia 
and sentenced to death. He escapes both typhus and the 
Reds, of which the former perhaps may be regarded as the 
more deathly. From Bagdad he crosses the desert to 
Damascus, in the years when such an enterprise might 
and frequently did prove fatal; and, already a captive, 
he is saved from having his throat slit by the timely 
arrival of a Bedouin chief. Of these and similar happen- 
ings he writes with as little fuss as you or I might write of 
an ascent of Richmond Hill. 

His service in the London offices of the Daily Mail, his 
contributions to a weekly review, his efforts, successful 
and unsuccessful, to obtain a job as a schoolmaster, his 
employment in an educational capacity by various Indian 
potentates, and especially the pages wherein he recounts 
his experiences as cook’s mate and ‘“‘ deputy assistant 
steward’’ on a tramp steamer plying between South 
America and Europe, afford material so rich in humour 
and life-like portraiture that at least one reviewer, over- 
come with more or less silent laughter, was forced to 
explain and read ‘“‘ the joke”’ aloud to a disturbed and 
wondering family circle. 

We follow Mr. Candler as boy and man through forty 
stirring years, and the one complaint we have to make 
concerns his sins of omission. Perhaps in a later volume 
he may add to our knowledge of him, and especially of that 
incredible ride when, eight times wounded and half healed, 
he escaped from hospital and, riding alone through hostile 
country for twenty-one days and nights, caught up with 
the Younghusband Mission and proceeded calmly on his 
way to Lhasa. In the whole history of war-correspondence 
there is no feat to match with this nor, in all probability, 
ever will be. 

“Youth and the East,” in brief, is a book to treasure 
and re-read and read over again. Written without seeming 
effort, it tells the story of a gallant English gentleman, 
sans peur et sans veproche, incapable alike of ‘‘ swank,”’ 
of platitude or highbrow falsification. We look forward 
most eagerly to a second volume which will amplify this 
gallery of selected portraits and impressions. 


ALBERT KINROSS. 


DR. MOFFATT’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT.* 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 


When Dr. Moffatt published his translation of the New 
Testament, he showed a special alertness in recognising 
the points in a narration where prose drifted into poetry, 
and the speaker became oracular. As this is a characteristic 
feature in Semitic compositions (whether in the story of 
Jonah, the history of Tobit or the tale of Sindbad the 
Sailor), we might have anticipated that in his treatment 
of the Old Testament Dr. Moffatt would be alive to the 
fact, and that recognition by form and type would be given 
to the metrical and oracular elements of the narrative 
portions. To some extent this had already been done in 
the Revised Version ; the song of Lamech, for instance, is 
printed psalm-wise, as also the Blessing of Jacob. Dr. 
Moffatt’s printed text shows an abundance of similar 
poetic matter; as we should expect, when God speaks 
either in blessing or in judgment, the verses stand out on 
the page, and similarly when prominent characters bless or 
curse, predict future events or exult over past ones. 
Dr. Moffatt goes far beyond previous translators in his 
recognition of this peculiar Semitic way of making a story 
impressive. The prose is not diminished in value when 
verse is allowed its own arrangement and expresses in type 
its own rhythm. 

As many readers of the Old Testament are aware, the 


* “The Old Testament”: A new translation by James 
Moffatt, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. Vol. I (Genesis to Esther). tos. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Vol. II will be reviewed by Dr. Rendel 
Harris next month. 


earlier narratives are full of play upon words, especially 
upon the names of places and of people. Sometimes the 
explanations of the early philology are good, and some- 
times they are (to an Oriental scholar) self-condemned. 
In any case it is almost impossible to reproduce in another 
language such word play. Dr. Moffatt strains his ingenuity 
in trying to find English equivalents for Hebrew puns. 
For example we are told, in the Authorised Version, that 
Eve bare a son, and called his name Seth because, as she 
said, “‘God has appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel,”’ and the margins of the Revised Version explain 
that there is an equivalence between Sheth (Seth) and 
Shath (appointed). This birth-chamber pun is reproduced 
by Dr. Moffatt as follows : 


“She called him Seth, saying ‘ God has set up another child 
for me.’ ” 


We go a little farther and find that the birth of Noah sets 
Lamech jesting, and saying “ this shall comfort us”’; the 
word-play cannot be justified, for Noah does not mean 
consolation. But Dr. Moffatt, loath to lose the jest, says : 


““He called [him] Noah, saying, now we shall ‘ know a” 
relief from our labour.” 


If this brings out the fallacious character of the Biblical 
explanation it is well-meant; but it would have been 
better not to turn translation into trifling. 

More happy is the explanation of the word “ Babel,’ 
which is wrongly explained in the Hebrew text as meaning 
“ confusion,’’ whereas every Semitic scholar knows it means 
“ gate of God.”” Dr. Moffatt suggests that ‘it was called 
Babylon, because it was there that the Eternal made a 
babble of the language of the whole earth,” a rendering 
which really comes near to a reproduction of the original 
text. It is difficult, however, and may be even perilous to 
try and reproduce in English all the word-plays and 
assonances of the Hebrew text. A successful attempt 
may be found in the Blessing of Jacob, where the whole of 
the benediction of Gad is a repetition of the root letters 
of hisname ; Dr. Moffatt interprets Gad to mean “ a raid,’ 
and then translates : 


‘* Gad-raiders raid him, 
But he raids their rear!” 


A more doubtful case is Exod. xvi: ‘‘ when they reached 
Marah, they could not drink of the water there ; it was so 
marred and bitter (hence its name was ‘ Marah ’).”’ 

An important question in theology, and one which will 
cause much perplexity, is raised by Dr. Moffatt’s transla- 
tion of the words expressive of God’s promise to Abraham. 
It is almost fundamental, both for the interpretation of 
the Old and of the New Testament, to regard God’s promise 
to Abraham and his seed as being a prediction either of a 
Messianic person or a Messianic people ; we have it repeated 
and emphasised in Genesis, and we have the Pauline stress 
on it in the Epistles : ‘‘ in thee and in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.’ Dr. Moffatt takes it to 
mean no more than this: 


““ Those who bless you, I will bless, 
And anyone who curses you, I will curse, 
Till all nations of the world seek such bliss as yours.” 


Whatever may be the exact interpretation of the passage, 
it is difficult to regard the foregoing as an adequate transla- 
tion. Most people will prefer St. Paul’s rendering and his 
comment. 

Another passage almost as difficult, from the point of 
view of historical theology, is the Shiloh oracle in the 
Blessing of Jacob. The early Christians were never tired 
of quoting this passage in their proofs that Christ came 
in the fullness of time ; they did not regard Shiloh as a 
proper name ; they insisted that the Sceptre should not 
pass from Judah, until he should come whose right it was, 
and they calculated carefully the moment when sovereignty 
could be said to have ceased in Judah, and showed its 
coincidence with the birth of Christ. Patristic commentators 
will hardly know what to make of the following rendering : 
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“The sceptre never passes away from Judah, 
Nor ever the staff of sway, 
Till he comes to his own, 
And makes the clans obey.” 


Nothing Messianic about this! yet there is reason for 
believing that the words were very early the subject of 
Messianic interpretation ; for instance take Ezekiel xxi, 27 : 
““ Until he come whose right it is, 
And I will give it to him.” 
No doubt the translator’s language in such passages is 
affected by his belief in the existence of Messianic 
prophecies ; if such do not exist, it is of course the trans- 
lator’s duty not to import them into the rendering of 
difficult texts. We should like St. Paul to tell us what he 
thinks on these points. 


RENDEL HARRIS. 


PEN PICTURES OF PARIS.* 


Mr. Ralph Nevill’s new and amusing book is called “‘ Paris 
of To-Day,”’ but strictly speaking it should be regarded as 
a picture of the life and personalities as much of Paris of 
the past as of the present time. Indeed two of the most 
interesting chapters are ‘‘ The Growth of Paris ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Paris of the Past.’”’ Mr. Nevill knows his Paris and Parisian 
types well, and writes vividly and entertainingly concern- 
ing them. He draws a contrast between the Parisian who 
possesses so unquenchable a love of liberty, and the English- 
man—especially the Londoner—who seems willing to put 
up with any restrictions the law and local authorities see 
fit to impose, however ridiculous they may be. Fancy 
the Parisian consenting to the restriction of the hours of 
the sale of chocolates and cigarettes, or of what are known 
as ‘“‘ intoxicating drinks.’’ An attempt to enforce such 
restrictions as some that exist in this country at the present 
time would bring a French Government down. As the 
author says, ‘‘ Meddlesome interference by austere busy- 
bodies was not tolerated in the past, and is not tolerated 
to-day.” 

Mr. Nevill thinks Paris, with all its gaiety, apparent 
good humour and bonhomie, “a city built of stone—in 
some respects its heart is stone too—a notable contrast 
indeed to London, so full of kind and charitable people, 
ever ready to extend a helping hand to the poor.” He 
adds, ‘‘ There is far more of the ‘ devil take the hinder- 
most’ spirit in Paris, for the French at heart are a very 
unsentimental people where any question of money is 
concerned. Paris is indeed a bad place in which to find 
oneself with empty pockets.” 

The author’s book is most valuable for its contrasts, and 
the information it affords regarding the great changes 
which Paris has undergone since pre-war days. Quite 
a number of the well-known amusement resorts, once 
thronged with summer tourists and apparently firmly 
established, have passed away, including the Jardin de 
Paris in the Champs Elysées which, once a favourite open- 
air resort, is now grassed down and become once more a 
portion of the gardens of that famous promenade. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Latin Quarter and Left Bank of 
the Seine’’ cannot fail to interest those who, like the 
present writer, knew something of its gay and irresponsible 
inhabitants in the nineties and the early years of the 
present century. But the Quartier Latin of “ Trilby”’ 
and of more recent times has passed away, as have so many 
of the picturesque haunts of the old Bohemians and more 
ancient portions of the city. Bal Bullier still survives, 
but its clientele is very different to that of the feckless 
students and artists of the past. Gay, romantic figures, 
full of faith in the future, the old-time students had nothing 
in common with the more luxuriously brought up young 
men of the present day. The former used often to subsist 
on two or three louis a month—which would hardly provide 
the student of to-day with tobacco and, gloves—and his 
amie, who kept house for him, did so with skill and devo- 
tion, and was economical and almost invariably bright 


* “ Paris of To-day.” By Ralph Nevill. 18s. (Jenkins.) 


and gai. The affluence of the students of to-day, 
especially of the Americans, has killed the old Bohe- 
mian spirit. There are many good stories in this 
book, including one of a distinguished Frenchman, who 
had been discussing Prohibition with some American 
friends just as the liner, on board which they were, had 
entered New York Harbour. Catching sight of the famous 
statue of Liberty he remarked: “I see that you too put 
up monuments to your great dead.’’ An interesting book, 
written in the lighter vein. 


CLIVE HOLLAND. 


RELIGION AND CRITICISM.* 


The spiritual attitudes of your true “ intellectual ”’ 
are always of a temporary nature, and I feel in my 
bones that this book by Mr. Murry, which consists, with 
two exceptions, of his articles in the Adelphi, expresses 
a transient phase which for the moment he is pleased 
to turn to the public. But transient or permanent, Mr. 
Murry’s intellectual interest in spiritual affairs is of interest 
to anybody who watches the progress of literature, for 
hitherto the editor of the Adelphi has specialised in literary 
criticism. It is possible that some of the essays in this 
book will come as dew in the desert to others who find 
themselves confronted with the absence and the need 
of a significant religion. Mr. Murry seems often to be 
recording some such mood as that meant by Francis 
Thompson in “‘ Sight and Insight ”’ : 

“ Utter stagnation 
Is the solstitial slumber of the spirit, 
The blear and blank negation of all life: 


But these sharp questionings mean strife, and strife 
Is the negation of negation.” 


But the reader gets an impression that Mr. Murry has 
to remind himself from time to time that, by way of a 
change, he must ask sharp questions (in well turned, 
monotonously well turned sentences) and that there is 
in fact a minimum of spiritual strife behind his present 
attitude to religion. I hasten to remind others that 
this is a merely personal conviction, and that where, 
failing the poets, say Crashaw or Francis Thompson, 
or for that matter the still wonderful English Bible, 
I much prefer to read even Mr. H. G. Wells on religion, 
some people may find in Mr. Murry’s attitude and manner 
of presenting it a virtue to which I am quite insensible. 
To me the weakness of this book, and also of its author, 
is that many an intelligent reader must feel that his remark 
may be only too true: 


‘* Perhaps I am really so much of an egotist thateI cannot 
imagine a condition in which a truthful record of some thought 
or feeling of mine, even if it were no more than a feeling of 
utter weariness, would not be of some interest to somebody.” 


A man who can believe this so thoroughly as to go to 
the length of filling with such material a book intended 
for the general public is certainly both egotist and egoist, 
which no true light-bringer ever was. And in wading 
through these republished Adelphi leaders the conviction 
came to at least one reader that Mr. Murry is indeed 
here exposing a fundamental egoism. That he could 
dedicate his book ‘‘ To the Unknown God” and also 
publish at the end of it Dr. W. E. Orchard’s gentle and 
devastating reply to some of his arguments seems again 
to me to indicate a total, though let us hope temporary, 
absence of a sense of humour in the author. Wherever 
Mr. Murry becomes a little less egotistical, a little more 
objective and critical, as in his discussion of “ the religion 
of Mark Rutherford,’ it is generally to make the easily- 
conceded point that ‘“‘ the real truth is that our so-called 
Christianity is the merest external film which the slightest 
bubble of passion or interest can wreck in an instant.” 


R. L. MEGrRoz. 


* “To the Unknown God.” By J. Middleton Murry. 6s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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MIXED GRILL.* 


That Miss Linford knows how to stage a novel effectively 
was shown in her “ Broken Bridges’’: her second novel 
takes us to Poland during the aftermath of war. Audrey 
Deane, daughter of a most trying and conservative house- 
hold, seizes the opportunity of escape that is offered 
by a newspaper appeal for helpers on a relief mission in 
Southern Poland. Released suddenly from all the chafing 
bonds of her home-life, she finds herself dumped into the 
little community of eight fellow-workers in the stricken 
village of Hiskov. The position is a forced, unusual one, 
and it gives Miss Linford admirable opportunities for 
studies in hybrid psychology. Audrey and her friend, 
Sylvia, arrive at the station glowing with the ideal of 
service, but very soon Audrey is compelled to admit that 
her real reason for coming out to Poland was a selfish 
one—it was little more than a means of escape. Once 
that is fully realised, once she is inoculated with the germ 
of boredom (and it does not take long under those primitive 
conditions, where lice and typhus and tinned foods are the 
order of the day, for her simple nature to shed its first 
fine enthusiasms) it is not a far cry to using those means 
for her own ends: she works up an artificial love-affair 
with Stephen Morris, one of the workers there. The fierce 
excitement of it all provides a successful antidote against 
her boredom; Christmas at the station—with all the 
queer little frivolities by which, on that most English of 
festivals, Englishmen will try to forget they are more 
than a thousand miles away from home—-becomes a very 
climax of romance; and now even Richard and Olive, 
the newly-married couple of the community, are no longer 
to be envied. But the romance fades: the roadside fire, 
when once the caravan has departed, flickers out and 
leaves but a bunch of grey ashes by the way. 

Miss Linford has still much to learn: she tends towards 
the Dickensian method of giving her minor characters 
labels by which we are able, under any and every condition, 
to judge what their reactions will be ; and the somewhat 
overwrought flowers of her descriptive passages reveal a 
style still too conscious and ornate. But she is a novelist 
to follow with interest and anticipation: she has a grip 
on realities that, even with this her second novel, places 
her immediately among the front rank of the woman 
novelists of to-day. Audrey Deane is conceived with an 
almost complete understanding: she lives as a real being 
long after the book is shut. And the extraordinarily 
successful clash of circumstance and character (it was a 
master-stroke to choose the conditions of relief-work in 
devastated Poland for such an incident) reveal a psycho- 
logical insight in the author that bids fair for her future. 

Mr. Rawlence’s genius is much more tentative. Mark 
Wishford, his life well behind him, sits dozing through 
the summer evening. He sleeps, and in a dream that 
amazingly contrives to spread itself over some fifty odd 
chapters, the quick procession of his life passes before 
him. There is necessarily a good deal of cramping in a 
novel set in such a mould. The chapters, since even Mark 
Wishford’s not over-adventurous life must be packed 
with incident, can never be more than somewhat kaleido- 
scopic and brief. But we take it that it was never Mr. 
Rawlence’s aim to portray Adventure. Wishford is, in 
allegory, Everyman; and the incidents of his life, from 
nursery to three score years and ten, are the types of those 
tiny events that really make up the sum total of experience 
for all of us—the first shy awakenings of childhood, school 
and the first dawning knowledge that life consists of a 
series of reactions with egos other than our own, college 
and the first hints of responsibility, business, love, marriage 
and children, and then, one by one, the gradual elimination 
by Death of the friends whom Love has set about us. 
Every life, seen so, is a glorious epic; but fifty chapters, 
that are no more than glimpses, will not cover it, and it 


* “The Roadside Fire.” By Madeline Linford. 7s. 6d. 
(Parsons.)—‘‘ Three Score Years and Ten.”” By Guy Rawlence. 
7s.6d. (Duckworth.)—‘ Jungle-born.’”’ By John Eyton. 7s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith.)—‘‘ Hidden Gold.” By Wilder Anthony. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


can hardly be shut within the compass of a dream. More- 
over Mr. Rawlence stresses somewhat too fondly the 
sentimental incidents of life. In the earlier chapters of 
childhood he is good and the psychology is true; but the 
intricacies and complexities of the psychology of age 
have a little baffled him, till it becomes in his hands a 
sentimental looking-backward and little more. 

If it was never Mr. Rawlence’s aim to portray Adventure 
(with a capital A), that most obviously was Mr. Eyton’s 
aim. There is, he tells us, a wooded Ridge ‘‘ over the 
water from Kotahbagh village,”’ and they call it Tiger 
Country. Set in the very heart of it is a forsaken garden 
where once a woodman lived with his wife and child; but 
the tiger came to take his inevitable toll, and so the man 
and his wife were eaten up; but the apes took Nanga the 
baby and reared him in the forest. There is a lively 
situation for you ; but not, we imagine, a perfectly original 
one—the figure of a certain Tarzan will haunt our memory 
while we read. Not that Mr. Eyton is imitative at all: 
with such unknown forest tracks to roam it would indeed 
have been surprising if he had not found a pathway of his 
own. Besides, it is all so much a matter for startling 
conjecture what a human would do under the circum- 
stances that Nanga had to face, that imitation would be 
unnecessarily flagrant and lazy. Moreover Mr. Eyton 
has himself the necessary originality, and he obviously 
intends to avail himself of it, or we have mistaken that 
last chapter heading of his—‘‘ The Beginning.’’ Of course 
it is the beginning: who could possibly leave Nanga 
locked speechlessly (since he only knew the language of 
the apes) in the arms of his love, so hardly won from the 
village beyond the Ridge, and not wish to know more ? 
The theme is an inexhaustible one, and we congratulate 
Mr. Eyton on the confidence with which he tackles its 
bristling problems. The great public will see to it that 
such ability is rewarded. 

And so from Nanga and the apes to cowpunchers and 
the ‘“‘ Hidden Gold.’’ Here too is a tale of Adventure 
(or rather, as in the spirit of the piece, we ought to say, 
a tale of the Outdoors), but here is no speechlessness. 
This is how we talk on Wade’s ranch near Crawling Water : 

“* We don’t want war, that is to say, to want it, you understand 

me? But by the great horned toad, I ain’t a-goin’ to let no 
lousy, empty-headed, stinkin’, sheep-herdin’ Swede wipe his 
feet on me. No, siree, not by no means,” 
And we don’t waste our time in Wyoming by killing mere 
tigers—no, siree, not by no means. In the very first 
chapter we have a most foul murder. And our hero is 
all that a hero ought to be—and more; not even the 
rascally Race Moran can prevent him, in the end, from 
winning Dorothy Purnell, ‘‘a most delightful heroine,” 
as the dust-cover says, Well, after all, cowpunching is a 
breathless life, we suppose; and certainly Mr. Wilder 
Anthony has a breathless way with him. Another 
winner, without a doubt. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


EASTERN MAGIC.* 


“Some records of a journey to the Beaches of the 
Moluccas and the Forest of Malaya in 1923,’’ says the 
alluring sub-title with true sub-editorial skill ; and seeing 
that same title, accompanied by the name of the magician 
who gave us “‘ By Sea and Jungle,’’ I exerted every effort 
to get hold of this book. Eventually I should have been 
reduced to buying it: a terrible thought for a reviewer. 
For in this unmagical land—save in spring and apple- 
blossom time—we are bound to seize tight hold of any 
opportunity of touching the revelations of mystery which 
more fortunate mortals possess or evoke ; therefore it is 
everybody’s duty to read this volume—or rather, would I 
say, to tread this magic carpet. 

Mr. Tomlinson “‘ has a way with him,”’ as all his readers 
know. His way is to begin by making our hearts ache 
with a description or suggestion of the most miserable and 


* “ Tidemarks.”” By H. M. Tomlinson. 12s. 6d. (Cassells,} 
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depressing London day he can find, and then to spirit him- 
self off, and us with him, to scenes of tropic beauty and 
gorgeousness, bathed, soaked, drenched, saturated with 
sunlight—confound him! He did it when he took us up 
the Amazon ; he does it again here ; needless to say in a 
different manner, but with unerring effect. Whether it is 
playing the game or not with us poor readers who have to 
keep on working at home, we will not stop to discuss ; 
enough that he lightens our burden while making us 
envious. 

Here we are then in Malaya, on the beaches of the 
Moluccas, hard by that spider-like island of Celebes which 
used to fascinate our boyhood’s gaze on the map ; listening 
to “plaintive. music from queer, soliloquising instru- 
ments,”’ following jungle tracks, watching emigrants on a 
liner, “‘ studies in ebony and ivory’’—being shown in fact 
a world of wonder, of lurid sky flames and marvellously 
tinted land and sea. It is a great adventure on which we 
happily and vicariously are embarked ; no one, we believe 
honestly, could so charm us into its depths as the author. 
No need to say anything about his literary style—except 
perhaps to assure those who may not yet have had the 
pleasure of travelling with him that it is as sound as a bell, 
and that the sooner they fall under its spell the better. As 
an admirer of Mr. Tomlinson’s other travel book of South 
America’s great river hinterland, I advise all and sundry 
to get “‘ Tidemarks.’’ It is a triumphant essay in the art 
of Magic. 


L. RANDELL. 


A PIONEER.* 


If Mary Wollstonecraft had been living 
now, what place would she have taken, 
one wonders, in a world that is so much 
kinder to women than the world she knew ? 
She was in advance not only of her own 
time, ‘‘ when the spiritual condition of 
women had reached its lowest ebb,’’ but, 
in many ways, of these times too. Nearly 
one hundred and twenty years before the 
women of this country were enfranchised 
and eligible to sit in Parliament, she was 
claiming those rights for her sex ; and her 
ideas on education, even now, are amaz- 
ingly sound, and to a great extent have 
been adopted. She believed education 
should be provided by the Government, 
and in her ‘‘ ideal national school boys and 
girls would be taught together and prema- 
ture sex-consciousness avoided. There 
should be no difference of rank, and rich 
and poor should meet on equal terms.” 
What clear mental vision the one must 
have had who came to those conclusions 
at the end of the eighteenth century! It 
is not surprising such a person should win 
homage from the intellectual few and 
ridicule from the unthinking many. Miss 
Linford writes sympathetically of Mary's 
life and work, tracing the influences that 
caused her to become the “‘ great pioneer of 
the feminist movement ’’; touching upon 
the people who figured in her history— 
Fanny Blood, the girl friend she loved 
so devotedly ; Imlay, Godwin, her two 
children. The book is written eloquently 
and vividly, and a striking picture of the 
period is presented, with Mary in the fore- 
ground, so real and human that she is 
verily brought alive for us. The writer is 
to be congratulated upon an excellent piece 
of work. ‘‘ Had Mary not started the road 
to women’s freedom, it is very certain that 

* “Mary Wollstonecraft.” By Madeline 


Linford. 4s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons: The 
Roadmaker Series.) 


years might have passed before another brave soul 
ventured it,’’ she says. ‘‘ The ideals she set have never 
been surmounted, and no modern programme of advance- 
ment has passed the aim that she, in her darkness, saw 
shining far ahead.”’ 


LONDON ALLEYS, BYWAYS AND 
COURTS.* 


No parts of London are more curiously fascinating,. 
retain more of the aspect and atmosphere of the past than 
do those numerous courts, alleys and furtive by-ways that 
open out of most of the main thoroughfares everywhere. 
Some of these are so narrow and their entries so obscure 
that you may go up and down a main street for years with- 
out being aware of them. Often they have escaped disturb- 
ance when the main street has been rebuilt ; and where 
they have themselves been rebuilt they still retain what- 
ever oddities of shape and form the original builders had 
given them. Moreover not a few of them are rich in 
historical associations of one sort and another. Mr. 
Stapleton might easily have made more of some of those 
queer by-ways in Whitefriars—Hanging Sword Alley, 
Magpie Alley, Primrose Hill, Lombard Street—but he tells 
us so much about a multitude of such places, and could 
not have written more exhaustively about them without 


* “London Alleys, Byways and Courts.” 


Drawn and 
described by Alan Stapleton. 15s. (John Lane.) 


DarkKhouse Lane. 


From “ London Alleys, Byways and Courts,” by Alan Stapleton (John Lane). 
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omitting more than we should have cared to lose. His 
seventy beautifully finished drawings are in themselves 
a possession that no London lover should be without. 
One could not spend a holiday week more pleasantly than 
in paying a round of visits to Mr. Stapleton’s collection of 
glamorous byways, having first read something of their 
histories in this delightful book of his. 


THREE ANTHOLOGIES.* 


It is a day of anthologies and here we have three, the 
contents of which are as unlike as can well be imagined. 
By far the most important is Mr. John Buchan’s “‘ The 
Northern Muse,” a collection of Scottish vernacular poetry. 
I venture to say that no better anthology than this could 
be made. Even to one who thought she knew the wealth 
of Scottish poetry it comes as a happy surprise. The 
oldest poetry, that of Dunbar and Henryson, belongs to 
a time when the simple was truly the exquisite. One 
would expect in a volume of Scottish vernacular poetry 
a certain licence about women and sex. There is very 
little of that. Perhaps it was Burns, more than anyone 
else, who spread that tale about Scottish poetry, for, 
apart from his lovely lyrics, he could be very coarse, but 
then he was a ploughman, if an inspired one, and he was 
somewhat licentious at that. Some of this old Scottish 
poetry stands by Chaucer’s for the Praise of Good Women. 
It was pre-Reformation poetry as was Chaucer's, and it 
was written while the chivalry which had for its centre 
and inspiration one Blessed Woman still held fine minds. 
Here is a lovely love-song : 

““My heart is heich abuve, 
My body is full of bliss, 
For I am set in lufe 
As well as I would wiss. 
I lufe my lady pure, 
And she lufs me againe ; 
I am her serviture, 

She is my soveraine. 


She is my very heart, 

T am her hope and heal ; 

She is my joy inwart, 

I am her lover leal. 

I am her bound and thrall, 
She is at my command ; 

I am perpetual— 

Her man, both fute and hand.” 


And there is the lovely : 


“ Baith guid and fair and womanlie, 
Debonair, stedfast, wise and trew, 
Courteous, humble and lovely 
And grounded well in all vertew; 
To whois service I sall persew 
Worship without villiny, 

And ever anone I sall be trew 
Bayth guid and fair and womanlie.” 


And again Dunbar’s “ To a Lady ”’: 


Sweet rose of vertew and of gentleness, 
Delightsome lyllie of every lustyness, 

Richest in bountie and in dewtie cleir 

And every virtew that is held most dear ; 
Except onlie that ve are mercyless. 

Into your garth this day I did persew. 

There saw I flowris that fresche wer of hew 
Baith white and red, maist lusty, were to seene 
And halesum heabis upon stalkes green : 

Yet lief or flowr find could I none of rue.” 


One could go on endlessly picking such flowers. The book 
will be a delight to all lovers of poetry as it is a glory 
to Scotland. There is nothing in it that is not worthy of 
its high company. 

To come upon this anthology without pause after reading 
the eighteenth century anthology ‘‘ Rogues in Porcelain ”’ 
of Mr. John Austen, was to come out in a starry night with 
the West Wind blowing, from an exhausted atmosphere, 


* “The Northern Muse’: An Anthology of Scottish Ver- 
nacular. Poetry arranged by John Buchan. tos.6d. (Nelson.) 
—‘ Rogues in Porcelain.’’ Compiled and decorated by John 


Austen. 15s. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ Eighty Poems.” An 
Anthology. Edited by A. G. Strong. 5s. (Oxford : Blackwell.) 


somewhat tainted, smelling of powder, pomatum and 
essences. Mr. Austen has made a beautiful book, so far 
as his share is concerned. His decorations are quite 
beautiful and ingenious and quite in keeping with that 
time of fops and fribbles, petticoats and periwigs, beaux 
and belles. The drawings are brilliant and the colouring 
beautiful. But oh, the verse of the eighteenth century! 
Did any man ever honour a woman then ?—that is of 
the fashionable crowd—-were any of these pretty fellows 
men at all, or mere sawdust inside their fine clothes ? 
Was any woman fresh and innocent? Faugh! If a 
period is to be represented by its verse what a corrupt 
and empty period was the eighteenth century! There 
were the memoirists, of course, who could tell us another 
story. But as far as these fine verse-makers are con- 
cerned, even though Gay and Congreve and Pope are 
represented in this volume, one cannot feel that the 
world would have missed much if they had never 
existed. Mr. Austen does them too much honour. They 
had no souls. 

The third anthology is very modern. It is in fact a 
very little anthology as its name ‘‘ Eighty Poems ”’ con- 
notes. Mr. Strong has selected very much at random 
and not always from the young moderns who have pub- 
lished with Mr. Basil Blackwell of Oxford. A few names 
come in from yesterday and the day before yesterday. 
And there is something to please most tastes. There are 
the young already acclaimed—Mr. Blunden and Mr. Gerald 
Gould, Mr. Clifford Bax and the Sitwells, Mr. Aldous 
Huxley, Miss Eleanor Farjeon, Mr. Cripps—all brave new 
singing-folk. ‘‘ Eighty Poems’’ is too inclusive and too 
little conclusive, but it is all interesting ; every thing has 
achievement in greater or lesser degree. I like as much 
as any thing the epitaph with which the book closes: 


“This little sleeper who was overtaken 
By Death, as one child overtakes another ; 
Dreams by his side all night, and will not waken 
Till the dawn comes in Heaven with his mother.” 


There is the true touch! All these poets have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Basil Blackwell, who bids fair to be to the 
new generation of poets what the Bodley Head was to 
poets of the nineties. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA.* 


Among the treats one can hardly promise oneself is that 
of seeing Daniel Defoe in the act of finishing a perusal of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s experiment in Crusoesque fiction. Praise 
as one may verisimilitude, lucid diction, characters worthy 
a Christian’s handshake, one knows that art, concentrating 
on tastes instead of hearty appetites, has learned a technique 
of pleasing which the great publicist would have found 
difficult to master. 

Although the attractive jacket on ‘“‘ The Old Men of the 
Sea ’’ is appropriate to the novel, the pretty girl thereon, 
clutching her nightgown modestly while she explains her 
terror to her two fellow islanders, suggests a fiction far 
rosier and less cleverly cold than Mr. Mackenzie's. It is 
told in the first person by a typical product of affluent 
leisure, habitually graceful in utterance, the pet of his 
West End tailor, one of those eaters and drinkers for whose 
sake cooks ascend to the plane of artistry. 

When a geologist, craving excitement away from museum 
samples, decides to assist in colonising an alleged Paradise, 
the narrator (Marsham) shares the resulting adventure. 
Their voyage is long, tragedies occur, and the passengers 
have reason to fear that their captain and purser are 
relatives of the notoriously perfidious walrus and carpenter. 
One can easily imagine how a glowing romancist like Mr. 
John Oxenham would have shaken the Piccadilly clubman 
out of himself into a wonderful exhibition of noble strength 
on fire for the sake of a damsel menaced by the carpenter's 
butter knife and the walrus’s tears. Mr. Victor Bridges, 


* “The Old Men of the Sea.’’ By Compton Mackenzie. 
7s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 
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again, while undoubtedly cherishing the hero’s Piccadilly 
aura, would probably have valued his privilege of “ giving 
delightful girls away ’’ too highly to send Marsham back 
to clubdom, an historian but not a prizewinner. 

Nevertheless Mr. Mackenzie has written a brilliant and 
interesting story, while allowing Cupid to shoot mattri- 
monially in our presence only at minor characters. He 
had in hand when he listed his passengers so much material 
for humour, pathos and luxurious alarm that he could 
afford to save the reader’s passional sympathy for an 
episode in love and greed supposed to have taken place 
before the novel begins. If that episode, which concerns 
a bargain for a pregnant woman, were worked out with 
the vehemence that seems native to it, some living masters 
of melodrama would need to look to their laurels. The 
men in this episode supply Mr. Mackenzie with a title, but 
the episode does not have much emotional value in the 
present tale. 

The reason for this is twofold. First the novel is generally 
written in a mood of comedy, and this mood absorbs the 
reader and tends ‘to anesthetise him when tragic events 
occur. Secondly the episode functions as a piece of 
machinery. It is like a bit of a book used by a binder to 
back a newer book. 

Mr. Mackenzie has devised several droll characters. 
There is a fashionable tailor trying to capture raptures 
foreign to Savile Row. There is a crank longing to escape 
from all his clothes. There is a reverend gentleman with 
a portable altar. There are an inveterate liar, two terrible 
children and a lady novelist. There are also characters 
who die abruptly. The traits of these and other people 
are very cleverly shown, and one cannot doubt that the 
author makes a valiant attempt to be psychologically 
instructive as well as amusing, for he permits his hero to 
shoot an inoffensive Indian dead through sheer self- 
preservative panic. 

In the pages where Mr. Mackenzie's hero shares a whole 
island with three other people, the forthright realism of 
Defoe finds nothing to dwindle it, but Mr. Mackenzie shows 
aptitude in the use of natural phenomena for catastrophes. 

One is liable to bad luck if one credits an author with 
any particular flash of humour, though his natural life 
may be a prolonged coruscation. Still I cannot resist 
saying that the paragraph on the name Godfrey on page 288 
is one of the most arresting bits of tomfoolery in recent 


literature. W. H. CHEsson. 


RONALD BURROWS.* 


In the many activities of a life of no great length 
of years—Dr. Burrows was but 53 when death took 
him—but crowded with energetic purpose, two ideals 
predominate : for England Christian Socialism, for Greece 
the renewal of national life. I can recall his enthusiasm 
in the far-off Oxford days, when with Percy Dearmer and 
other bright spirits he stood resolutely for trade unions 
and the newly created Labour Movement. It was this 
enthusiasm that made Ronald Burrows the leader of a 
party of undergraduates resolute to assist Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald at his first candidature for Parliament—at 
Southampton in 1895. (The late Prime Minister only 
polled 866 in that memorable contest, and that despite the 
fact that Burrows spoke for more than an hour at several 
meetings.) Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in a note to the author 
of this well written memoir, recalls the help he received from 
Burrows and lays his stone on the cairn: ‘‘ 1 remember him 
best before administrative responsibilities and burdens 
weighed heavily upon him, and then he was one of those 
inspiring men who have changed the whole tenor of the 
thought and sentiments of this generation.’’ There are 
also personal recollections by Mr. John Buchan, Mr. Brodie 
Fraser, and others. 

But Burrows was never quite as the other Christian 
Socialists of his time. He combined his socialism at Oxford 
with membership of the high Tory Canning Club and, 

* “Ronald Burrows: A Memoir.” By George Glasgow. 
With a Foreword by E. K. Veniselos. 15s. net. (Nisbet.) 


Mr. Glasgow tells us, ‘‘ had among his minor accomplish- 
ments a flaiy for Stock Exchange dealings. He studied 
markets with the+same scholarliness as he applied to 
archeological research, and his brokers and his banker 
developed a lively respect for him.’’ Burrows’s socialism, 
too, was always compatible with ardent patriotism ; so 
that at the time of the South African War he stood for 
England while most of his political colleagues deplored the 
imperialism that was judged to have provoked the war. 

Mr. Veniselos was the friend and ally of Ronald Burrows 
in the cause of Greece, and that distinguished statesman 
adds his testimony ; discerning that the love of Burrows 
for Greece ‘‘ was entirely free from the atmosphere of the 
romantic Phil-hellenism of the last century. . . . It was 
not primarily because of his appreciation of the grandeur 
of classical Hellas that Dr. Burrows loved the Greece of 
to-day. -He was not blind to the weak spots in our national 
character, but he had discovered and appreciated the 
sterling qualities of the Greek people, and realised their 
great value as a progressive and constructive factor in the 
Near East.”” Many were the good works done by Ronald 
Burrows—at Glasgow as assistant professor to Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, at Cardiff in his first professorship, at Manchester 
and finally as Principal of King’s College, London. Many 
were the friends he made. All these things can be read in 
this memoir which Mr. Glasgow has done so well. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 


ATOMS AND RAYS.* 


“A theory,”’ says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ is not ripe till it 
can be expounded.’’ One might go further and assert 
that a theory is not ripe till, by exposition, it is embalmed 
in literature and oriented in life. To that effect at least 
Sir Oliver himself has expounded scientific theory. Actually 
a distinguished man of science and potentially a poet, he 
may be regarded as one of the great prophets of the 
new Evangel of Matter. Clear-minded, deep-minded, high- 
minded, he has brought the wonderful invisible world of 
science within reach of the imagination and the faith of 
thousands of less gifted mortals, and many must owe to 
him their first knowledge of the prodigious unseen forces 
at the back of all creation. His latest exposition, ‘‘ Atoms 
and Rays,’’ is scrupulously scientific, but like all science 
ripened in the radiant mind of such an exponent, it is more 
than science. By virtue of its eloquent lucidity and 
perfection of expression it is literature, and by virtue of 
its ‘‘ great argument” it is poetry. The atom—itself at 
once a lyric and an epic—has battered down the last foolish 
and fictitious barriers between science and poetry, and 
science and religion. 

Matthew Arnold, apostle of “‘ Sweetness and Light,” 
girded at science as a gospel of machinery. But what 
mystic machinery Oliver Lodge reveals! The machinery 
of stars and lily pollen! The last throbbing veil between 
man and the beating Heart of God! Matter is shown 
rhythmic as a poem (varying its rhythm only to shine), 
immaterial as a vision, and omnipotent as the Power 
within and behind it. Even if modern poetry perish in 
the ataxic arrhythmia of decadent sclerosis, we have here 
the regular rhythms of the Eternal Heart, the perfect 
poissis of the Creative Mind. There is no need for any 
scientist to call up spirits from ‘‘ the vasty deep.” Sir 
Oliver Lodge demonstrates that we are all “‘ of such stuff 
as dreams are made of ’’—that the etherial swirls of our 
ztherial bodies are one with the fiery ether swirls in the 
whirlpools of the farthest suns. 

It is amazing how little the modern man of letters realises 
the literary and spiritual value of science! A second- 
rate novel, a volume of free verse—products of a few 
months’ work by ordinary minds—is welcomed as “‘ litera- 
ture,’’ whereas a great book like Sir Oliver Lodge’s‘‘ Atoms,” 
relating in clear-cut athletic English the most wonderful 
discoveries man has ever made—a book representing the 
life work of the greatest minds of the world—is more or less 


* “ Atoms and Rays.” By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (Benn.) 
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ignored because it is science and not literature. But science 
is as good material for literature as biography or history ; 
and the simple and imaginative expqsition of complex 
scientific theories requires much more command of 
language, and much more intellectual vigour and imagina- 
tive vision, than are required by most so-called literary 
achievements. 

Meantime science is ripening: the harvest is at hand. 
and here we have a golden sheaf of truth offered us by a 
great prophet and poet of science. Let us take it and 
thresh it, and make Bread of Life of it ! 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


A CRITIC OF DISCERNMENT.* 


This is a very good volume that should (and could) have 
been even better than it is. Mr. Baring has gathered 
together a number of his papers, long and short, old and 
new, and has made a volume out of them mechanically 
instead of artistically. Some he need not have reprinted 
at all. Others, mostly short, he could have incorporated 
with the longer ones to the advantage of both. Thus 
some of the best pages in the volume are those that discuss 
Racine as only one familiar from youth with the very spirit 
as well as the body of French poetry can discuss that 
elusive classic But though there is a long essay here 
on Racine, there are other odds and ends about him 
that should have been woven up into the main texture. 
On the whole Mr. Baring has compiled a volume; with a 
little care he could have made a book. 

The plane of writing shifts, too, from page to page. 
Serious essays are neighboured by mere notices. There is, 
for instance, a notice of ‘‘ L’Aiglon’’ written in 1900 after 
the excitement of a first performance, and confessedly 
before a reading of the play. Well, presumably Mr. Baring 
has read it in the twenty-four years that have elapsed. 
Has he nothing to add? Does Monsieur le Raciniste still 
think well of Rostand ? Here and there in the book there 
are patches of loose writing that so keen a critic of language 
should have pulled together. Why should we have a 
strict conscience about the writing of French or Latin and 
an easy conscience about the writing of English ? More- 
over, can Mr. Baring justify two such spellings as Tchekov 
and Chertkov within a few pages of each other ? 

We make these remarks in no unfriendly spirit. If the 
book were bad we should not trouble to make them at all. 
Actually, as we have said, it is very good; but it might 
have been excellent. Mr. Baring is a critic of fine discern- 
ment, and when he writes (as he does here) about French 
and Russian literature, in which his competence is un- 
questionable, he adds to our knowledge as well as to our 
pleasure. 

GEORGE SAMPSON, 


THESE WERE MUSES. + 


There were heroes before Agamemnon, and there were 
best sellers long before Miss Ethel Dell and Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau. Time has dealt as coldly with the best 
sellers as with the heroes. Mrs. Wilson’s lively and (in 
an out of the way) learned book should be rueful reading 
for the two or three hundred famous novelists of the hour. 
For it is an epic reminder of the vanity of popularity and 
best selling. The author, whose cheetiness is in piquant 
contrast to the pensive aspects of her labour, has given 
us the results of what must have been years of rescue work. 
And the rescued, the once acclaimed authors, brought up 
from deeps of oblivion, seem strange beings in the main at 
first sight. But brushed up and made to look alive, they 
are rather diverting ; so quaint are they, and so far removed 
from our latter-day moods and experience. 

There is “the inimitable author of ‘The Female 

* “Punch and Judy, and other Essays.” By Maurice 
Baring. tos. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 


+ ‘“* These Were Muses.”” By Mona Wilson. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Quixote.’’’ The tribute is by no less a person than Field- 
ing. Alas for contemporary judgment! Charlotte Lennox, 
in Mrs. Wilson’s phrase of doom, now lives only “a sub- 
terranean life in foot-notes,”’ teasing our curiosity in a 
mild way through the name of the masterpiece in question, 
whose heroine “lives in a world peopled by potential 
ravishers, subservient knights ready to kill or die at the 
command of their lady.’ Thus the under-gardener, 
caught stealing carp, becomes in her enchanted eyes a dis- 
guised nobleman attempting to drown himself in the 
fishpond for love of her. Such a theme has delightful 
possibilities for the comic spirit, but there is also charm 
in the thought of the generation which could take it 
seriously—can we ever recapture that mood of romantic 
innocence ? We are just as far from Susannah Centlivre, 
who stirred the ire of Pope and was praised by Hazlitt for 
the “‘ volatile salt’’ of her plays. She launched on her 
age two tragedies, three farces and fourteen comedies, 
and her success aroused the jealousy and disgust of Con- 
greve. More entertaining, but just as unlikely to be re- 
read, is the blue-stocking, Mrs. Chapone who, inspired by 
novels of the Scudéry school, composed a romance at the 
age of nine, but was to make her great effort to lead her 
generation in the way it should go by her “ Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind.” She disputed with Dr. John- 
son on the subject of human malignity, taking the side 
of humanity and rebuking his pessimism. But she found 
Dr. Young and his “ Nights’”’ very boring. ‘‘ Sure never 
was sense so entangled in briars as his! Instead of the 
flowers of language his thoughts are wrapped up in thorns 
and thistles.’”’ But the “ thorns’ and “ thistles,’’ though 
in a retiring way, have outlived the floweriness of Mrs. 
Chapone. 

Lady Morgan, author of ‘‘ The Wild Irish Girl,” 
“O’Donnell’’ and a profusion of travel lore and auto- 
biography, ought to have fared better, but she too has 
been sinking into ‘‘ subterranean ’”’ existence. She made 
a noise of many tones in her day, and seems not one 
personality but a gaily turbulent crowd of personalities. 
Few women of her generation can have talked so much as 
she; the marvel is that with the zest and extent of the 
talking she could also write volumes—or anything at all. 
Wordsworth once refused to take her down to dinner, and 
took refuge at the bottom of the table while she was at the 
top. She sent the servant to beg him to drink a glass 
of wine with her ; whereat—we are told by Crabb Robinson 
—his look was as solemn as if it had been a death summons. 
“ Has not Mr. Words. written some poems ?’’ asked her 
ladyship of her neighbour ! 

There are contrasts amongst those ‘‘ Muses,’’ one of the 
most attractive of whom was the mother of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Miss Jane Porter, once famous for 
Scottish Chiefs and ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ was 
a solemn individuality. She said in one of her prefaces 
that amusement ‘“ may be called the least worthy effect 
of any written production,’’ and she was certainly sparing 
in her supply, says Mrs. Wilson neatly. Mrs. Trollope, the 
mother of Anthony Trollope, had an honest passion to 
pay debts and make ends meet. This virtue led to her 
development into a best seller, but she did not restrict her- 
self to virtue in choosing her material. ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wrexhill,’’ which her rescuer calls ‘ lurid,’”’ deals with 
‘‘a villainous crew,’’ and alas! ‘‘ there is little to choose 
between their blasphemies when sober and their blasphemies 
when drunk.’’ Father Time, that buries best sellers with- 
out a qualm, has a certain justification as a gravedigger. 


W. P. Ryan. 


A CELTIC CONTRAST.* 


One uses the word “ Celtic ’’ for want of a better, writing 
in a Dutch train where languages and races are confused 


in the mid-Europa perspective. Mr. Stephens is a past- 


master of the Irish illusion put into amenable English ; and 


* “In the Land of Youth.” 
(Macmillan.)-—“ Little Calvary.” 
(Melrose.) 


By James Stephens. 
By Sydney Griffith. 
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he has full opportunity in this new book, ‘ In the Land of 
Youth.’’ Mr. Sydney Griffith is a new beginner, or com- 
paratively a new-comer, in the region of romance, and he 
has a harder equation to negotiate. There is no sure and 
good tradition of tale-telling, Welsh-English or English- 
Welsh, as there is one for Irish-English writers. Welsh 
interpreters, like the impenitent Caradoc Evans and his 
opposite, Sydney Griffith, have to hit up a makeshift 
dialect of their own which is bound to annoy many nice 
or critical Welsh folk, and to seem highly grotesque and 
uncouth to English readers. How congenial the other 
mode, where the words fairly dance to the Irish pipe of 
James Stephens, as they did in his “ Crock of Gold”’ or 
“« Demi-Gods ”’; where the humour chases the imagina- 
tion and a touch of irony lies in wait to relieve the strain of 
sentiment. When he tells of the Feast of Samhain (pro- 
nounced Sow’in) and All-Hallows E’en, or the Feast of 
Lugnasa, and confuses by art-magic the planes of real 
fact and faerie, we are completely in his power. We have 
learnt the trick of his dialect : 

at there, my soul ?”’ said the blind man testily. 

“Very well, let us get out of this, for my back is broken, so 
it is. Ah, it’s hard to be dark, it's hard to be dark.” 

The last phrase becomes a refrain in the prose setting, 2 
prose that often turns lyrical in the neo-Celtic fantasy 
invented, by this Irish necromancer. The Land of Youth, 
Tir na n’Og, has supplied him with a perfect theme for his 
new fairy tale; a World’s Fable, one of those themes 
that haunt us as Alice la Belle haunted Alisander 

““T dream of her,” said Alisander, 

“Dream of her night and day.” 

It is another world altogether that we get in the Calfaria 
Fach of the Welsh story book. The hero bears a famous 
name—Taliesin; but he is no ‘“ Bard of the Shining 
Brow ”’ (as that name signifies). He is a crippled poet, 
living among a plain, poor folk who according to the Kail- 
yard school ought to be idyllic. They need for their 
reality a different idiom, however, which Sydney Griffith 
has with intense feeling and an overwrought lingo set out 
to discover for us and himself. It is a brave attempt ; 
when he succeeds in making his people live, it is only by his 
own absolute faith in them. Perhaps the best figure, as 
a piece of original character drawing, is the improvident 
man-at-odds, the father of the household at this debt- 
stricken Calvary. He is an individual—some of the others 
tend to be types—while the inevitable lay figure, common 
in Welsh fiction—the walking lady, Miss Rice-Walters 
is only introduced for a foil to poverty. The Welsh 
mother, on the other side of the mirror, is a cordial, 
congenially drawn portrait from the life, who strikes 
sparks out of her own children, and has plenty of mother- 
wit to relieve the notes of pathos and, more serious matter, 
of over-edification. The writer is least at odds when he is 
letting human nature and Welsh nature (which George 
Meredith said was a thing apart) have free play. In the 
exchanges between the unlucky Dewi and his father, in 
the singular episode entitled ‘‘ A Wheelbarrow and the 
Christ,”’ in the fight between the invincible Jinnet Fack 
and Queenie Evans, he gets nearer one’s sympathies than 
when he is over-indulging the pathetic fallacy or, still worse, 
the preacher's unction. As to his colloquial lingo, it is 
subject to the old trouble of getting the Welsh idiom into 
plain English. Sentences like, ‘“‘Come by here, 
diwc, you old fool, hyrt, what do you that for ?"’ are like 
ashes grating on the teeth. But Mr. Griffith is experiment- 
ing this time. He will no doubt get nearer the Welsh 
mark in his next book, 

FE. Ruys. 


“FRANK” BERTIE.* 


At the time of the sixth anniversary of the Armistice 
appears the Diary of the late Lord Bertie of Thame, one of 


* “ The Diary of Lord Bertie of Thame, 1914-1918.” Edited 
by Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox, D.B.E. With a Foreword 
by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G. 2 vols. 42s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


bun be of Feary, py 


Facsimile documentiin the hand- 
writing of Samuel Pepys. 


In the possession of his descendant, Lieut.-Col. Frederick Pepys-Cockerell, 

From “ Samuel Pepys. a brilliant portrait in miniature of the great diarist. 

Translated from the French of J 9 -Dubreton by H. J. Stenning. 
(Phi pot). 


the most distinguished of British diplomatists. Sir Francis 
Leveson Bertie, as he then was, at the outbreak of war 
was Ambassador at Paris, where he had been since 1905. 
His time of office expired on December, 1914, but at the 
request of Lord Grey, then Foreign Minister, he, although 
seventy years of age, remained at his post until April, 
1918, when illness forced him to retire. Sixteen months 
later he died. 

His presence at Paris during the war was of, inestimable 
value, not only to the British but to the Allied cause. In 
the darkest days he never lost heart, and his belief in ulti- 
mate victory did much to encourage hearts less stout. 
There was 2 royal lady, he mentions, who also stood 
undaunted by the flag : 


‘February 22, 1915.—I have only lately learnt the part 
aiaas by the present Queen of Roumania (née Edinburgh) at 
the beginning of the war, when the Emperor Francis Joseph 
appealed to the King of Roumania to come to the aid of Austria 
and Germany, and after debate the chief politicians voted by 
a majority of 18 to 1 for neutrality. ‘Carmen Sylva’ [the 
late Queen of Roumania] was hot for Germany, and so was the 
King. The Crown Princess (as she then was) said that England 
had never been beaten: she could and would go on for ten or 
even twenty years, until she won, and it would be folly for 
Roumania to fight against her! Bravo, Edinburgh’s daughter ! 
She and the Queen had a violent altercation, but the Crown 
Princess stuck to her guns, and her arguments had great effect 
on the politicians.” 


Lord Bertie was a powerful personality and one that 
compelled respect. His personal qualities, which made 
him so popular, had much to do with his success as an 
Ambassador. There was nothing tortuous in his methods : 
he called a spade a spade very clearly and definitely. His 
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nickname, Frank Bertie, is proof of this. His outspoken- 
ness, however, never made him enemies. His sincerity 
was beyond suspicion, and this made for good during those 
terrible years when, to put it mildly, sincerity in many 
quarters was not too much to be counted upon. Rumania, 
for instance, was not the only country in 1914 to sit on 
the fence. Lord Grey, in the foreword to this book, pays 
tribute : 


“It is often said that one of the qualities essential in an 
Ambassador is tact. Bertie had a higher quality than this. 
He had the gift of making himself trusted, and he had it in a rare 
degree. All nations and governments are apt to be sensitive 
and suspicious of each other. France is no exception to this 
rule. Paris is apt to be sensitive and quick to suspect. Perhaps 
even more so than most other Capitals. It is therefore not 
easy for a foreign diplomatist in Paris to inspire confidence, but 
if he does inspire confidence he comes in course of time to be 
really trusted, and the trust given him is ungrudging and whole- 
hearted. This was the position Bertie’s personality gained for 
himself. All the French Ministers and officials with whom he 
dealt knew that he was loyal to the Entente, and felt that he 
wished well to their country. He could therefore represent 
the views of his Government and express his own opinions with 
frankness and without giving offence, even if the opinion 
expressed did not coincide with the views, or was not at the 
moment agreeable to the sentiments of those to whom it was 
expressed.” 


No servant of the State could desire higher praise. 

One matter of great interest is that the book is a Diary, 
and that we therefore see what a man of great experience, 
vast information, and a range of acquaintances and friends 
that included practically all the world, thought of the 
events at the moment they unfolded themselves. Men 
and matters are very freely discussed. There is much here 
about the disagreements between Lord Kitchener at the 
War Office and Lord French at G.H.Q., and when in 
September, 1914, Kitchener went to Paris to confer with 
the Commander-in-Chief, it was Lord Bertie who persuaded 
the War Minister not to inspect the British troops. In fact 
he drafted the following telegram to Lord Grey : 


““* Lord Kitchener has arrived, and has had a consultation 
with Sir John French. He tells me that it was proposed by His 
Majesty’s Government that he should visit the British troops. 
I have told him that I think such a visit would have a most 
unfortunate effect on the French military and the French public 
opinion ; it would create the opinion that Sir John French had 
not given satisfaction to H.M. Government and that the British 
troops were to blame for the recent reverses to the French Army. 
Lord Kitchener inquires what are the wishes of H.M. Govern- 
ment in the circumstances. Please reply as soon as possible.’ ” 


Such a protest could not be ignored, and Lord Kitchener 
returned to England. As Lord Bertie points out, the 
Minister bore him no malice for having spoken his mind 
freely. 

Wherever you open this book there is something of 
interest. The necessity of the blockade of Germany and the 
difficulties of so doing are discussed ; the expedition to the 
Dardanelles is canvassed ; and there is much about the 
intrigues in and about the Balkan States. There is a good 
deal that is interesting about the relations of the United 
States, on the one hand with the Allies, and on the other 
with the enemy. The various suggestions of peace terms 
are analysed, and Lord Bertie, who had a practical mind 
and was nothing of a visionary, was impatient with many 
of them : 


‘* June 30, 1917.—The powers-that-be on the other side of the 
Channel seem still to believe in and hanker after several peaces 
and Zionism. Put Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, Germany together 
in a game of spillikins, and then try to fish out Bulgaria and 
Turkey without moving Germany and Austria. Germany must 
be properly beaten before she seeks peace. If an inconclusive 
peace were arranged, there would be squabbles between the 
Entente Allies as to which of them is, or are, to pay the piper, 
and who is to make the necessary sacrifice or sacrifices of what 
they wanted and expected.” 


Was not this the opinion of all sensible men ? Lord Bertie 
then analyses the situation in some detail : 


“‘ Don’t discuss conditions unti! the enemy has been thoroughly 
beaten. Meanwhile attempts to detach Bulgaria and Turkey 
will be worse than useless. Bulgaria cannot escape from the 
Austro-German embraces, and in order to detach Turkey, we, 
the Entente Allies, would have to give up all idea of Mesopotamia 


and Arabia and Palestine, Armenia, and spheres in Asia Minor, 
or, at all events, some of those ideas. Which of the Entente 
Allies would make the requisite sacrifices ? No, we must go on 
fighting.” 

This is one of the most interesting books that has been 
published concerning the political history of the war, and 
one that gives much information that has not before been 
made public. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


MY LIFE STORY.* 


Ninety per cent. of humanity fits itself into a niche and 
works there until it is worn out; the other ten per cent. 
makes history. In former times we called this ten “‘ the 
ruling class,’’ principally, I think, because it was unruly, 
also because if a man cannot be ruled the chances are 
equal that he will be shot at dawn or allowed to do the 
ruling. Such people have been endowed with a quality 
which has set them apart from the herd, but we cannot 
always put a name to it. We perceive that they have 
exciting adventures, we envy them their opportunities and 
their success, we realise that while we have stayed at home 
“doing our duty’’ they have been joyously carving the 
old world into a new shape, and we are puzzled as to the 
wherefore and the why. When such a man as Colonel 
Lynch gives us an autobiography we turn to it eagerly. 
Here is a man who has had to make his way, a soldier of 
fortune as well as freedom, who has had no help, no in- 
fluential backing, and yet who has distinguished himself 
in such widely different fields that, while he has written a 
philosophical work (‘‘ Principles of Psychology ’’) in the 
trust that through its gate the thought of the world would 
pass, he has also been thanked in the House of Commons 
for his services to the country, after having, by that country, 
been condemned to death for high treason ! 

Our lives are set about with little fears—the opinion of 
the people next door, of those who write for the press, etc. 
We are afraid of draughts, of the dark, of the slanderous 
whisper, of the supernatural. In this Life Story, how- 
ever, there is no hint that its writer knew what it was at 
any time to be afraid. Consequently the fears of others 
were to him a bewilderment. He did the thing which 
seemed to him right, uttered what he believed to be true 
and, as a matter of course, lived up to his convictions. To 
a timid generation he must have seemed inhuman, and his 
objections to useful pretences, to cant and trickery and 
humbug, very tiresome and inconvenient. ‘‘I seemed 
afflicted with the faculty of making enemies,’’ he declares 
innocently after having estimated the literary lights of a 
day in Our Poets with a shrewdness which wrung their 
withers, and which has since been justified, “‘and was 
often tempted to cry with Shelley : 


What pleasure can there be 
In hating such a hateless thing as I?’” 


Arthur Lynch was the son of an Irishman and a Scots- 
woman, therefore a Celt. He was born in Australia. One 
of a large family, he soon struggled out of the nest, going 
off at fifteen to Melbourne University. He had an eager- 
ness for knowledge which amounted to greed, and has taken 
degrees at four universities. As soon as he had graduated 
at Melbourne, away he went to Berlin. He knew no one 
in the German capital, and it was the same when he came 
to London ; but that was nothing to so impersonal a man. 
A lovable nature he would make friends the world over, 
and it was even more certain that his outspokenness would 
supply him with enemies. At the time he was in Berlin 
militarism was rampant and the Kaiser a popular person. 
Lynch dealt honestly with the little man in one of his first 
books, ‘‘ Human Documents,’’ and as a consequence the 
War Office rescinded his licence as war correspondent of 
the Evening News at Ashanti in the expedition against 
King Prempeh. 


* “ My Life Story.’”” By Colonel Arthur Lynch. (John 
Long.) 
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What is caution but fear in a presentable garb ? Colonel 
Lynch has had an up-hill fight, as to the reason for which 
his Life Story shows him always a little puzzled. At least 
it does not seem to have embittered him and, during the 
intervals between representing in Parliament an Irish 
constitutency, fighting for the Boers, and later for the 
British, he has written three-and-twenty books. Novels, 
poems, belles-lettres, science and philosophy—his best 
known work, known on the Continent perhaps even better 
than here, is that on the Alethian System (Principles of 
Philosophy). When he was in prison awaiting his trial 
for high treason, he spoke of his detention as ‘‘ a period 
of repose which gave him the opportunity of laying out 
the lines of this book.’’ Could a man take the ups and 
downs of life in a more philosophic spirit ? He had fought 
for the Boers because he believed theirs the just cause, 
and his mind was at ease. Like General Gordon he was 
not the soldier of a country so much as of the Force behind 
countries and worlds, the force which makes for righteous- 
ness. When the Great War came, however, Arthur Lynch 
saw it as a struggle against militarism, and consequently 
joined it as Colonel of the fighting battalion of the Munster 
Fusiliers. 

Of the many good stories in this brilliant and witty book 
I am going to quote that which is most characteristic of 
its writer. He had been looking at Botha and puzzling 
over the fact that he was ill-informed of ‘‘ many things I 
thought essential to education.’’ He continues to muse 
on knowledge and ideas ‘‘ the standards of man’s moral 
guidance, the desire for the widening of the intellectual 
vision of the world. These aims are generally held to be 
negligible. Is that the last or the true word ? 

“Those questions made me demand in a vague, in- 
articulate sense, ‘ Is there some one or some thing to whom 
or which these questions are finally preferred ? Is there a 
God?’ I answered: ‘ Evidently there is order in the 
world, and something that looms far beyond our own 
intelligence’; and then, when I thought of Botha as a 
great man, it struck me that some of the great men of the 
past were no greater, but that in history we do not read 
of real men at all; we read of figments created, even 
though the story be founded on fact, by the imaginations, 
and often by the conventional ideas, of the historian. I 
had risen and was walking slowly to and fro when the 
bullets began to sing like bees. ‘ Where is that firing 
coming from, and what are they firing at now ?’ I asked. 
“I cannot tell you where it is coming from,’ said Botha’s 
aide-de-camp with a wide grin, ‘ but they are firing at you.’ 

“IT sat down again behind our rock.” 


C. A. Dawson Scorrt. 


SHORT STORIES.* 


Dreams and fairy stories have many qualities in common. 
Both play upon the will, giving it something it likes or 
something it dislikes, but never anything to which it is 
indifferent. Through a multitude of incidents pain succeeds 
pleasure and pleasure follows pain. The incidents are the 
stuff upon which sensation feeds ; down to the last detail 
they are of no interest in themselves ; they are significant 
only in so far as they attract or repel, threaten or promise, 
cheat or fulfil, The sugar-loaf house awakes in us an 
agreeable expectancy, not an interest in building materials 
or a cool appreciation of cottage architecture. In the 
discovery that Red Riding-Hood’s grandmother had certain 
features of an unusual size we are seized with horror, a 
horror unrelieved by zoological scepticism. At the appear- 
ance of a red stain on the key of the Blue Chamber we 
shudder as Fatima shuddered ; we do not reflect, ‘‘ How 
appropriate this incident is’’: we suffer under it. And 
similarly in dreams our attitude towards events is 


* “ Elsie and the Child.” By Arnold Bennett. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells..—‘‘ The Shame Dance.’ By Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Short Stories of To-day.” Selected 
by J. W. Marriott. 3s. 6d. (Harrap.)—‘‘ Young Mrs. Cruse.” 
By Viola Meynell. 7s. 6d. (Arnold.) 


determined by their capacity to please or to terrify, not by 
their strangeness, their humour, their irony, their pathos or 
any quality that might recommend them to the sophisti- 
cated, waking mind. Asa result of this we are anxious to 
know the outcome of the adventures set before us, we long to 
reach the end, for uncertainty is disagreeable and may at 
any moment deepen into apprehension. We dream with 
one eye as it were on the waking moment, and we read (or 
used to read) a fairy story with the unoccupied part of our 
mind directed upon the last sentence, the blessed words, 
“they lived happily ever after.’”’ This is the outcome 
that we desire, and we do not care how many miracles, 
spells and enchantments are needed to bring it about. 

The most popular modern fiction of course still conforms 
to the fairy tale pattern. After many vicissitudes the 
hero and heroine are brought together, with the suggestion 
that the star of misadventure that hung over them has 
moved into a more favourable constellation, there to stay. 
Fate has spoken its last word. Unfinished, the story 
would be nothing; as useless as a needle without a point 
or a race without a winning post. Just as we do not care 
to study the stem of the needle or the cinders of the running 
track, so we are apt to pursue a narrative for the sake of 
what it will lead to next, not for enjoyment of the passage 
before our eyes. We are still identifying ourselves with 
the characters in the tale, we grieve at their setbacks and 
rejoice in their deliverances ; but we can see over their 
heads to the rosy future in store for them, a security to which 
we turn in thought with a delicious self-indulgence. But 
the child and the dreamer, having no such assurance of 
ultimate felicity, really re-create in their own consciousness 
the incidents about which they read, and endure the pangs 
of uncertainty, disunion and regret that are inseparable 
from life ; they “‘ escape ’’ it is true into their imagination, 
but their imagination reflects in darker colours the dis- 
comfort and distress of life. 

In “‘ Elsie and the Child’’ Mr. Arnold Bennett makes 
full use of the magician’s wand. When, as is often the case 
in these stories, his characters are rich, they are rich as it 
were with fairy gold; their wealth is a boon bestowed, 
extracted from reluctant Destiny, and they enjoy with an 
almost childlike simplicity every circumstance—food, 
theatres, motor-cars and yachts—connected with it. 
Apparently sophisticated, apparently versed in the ways 
of the world, they yet turn a sensitive and recording 
surface to those delights which money can buy and experi- 
ence offer. If at times they are vulgar it is a vulgarity so 
innocent, so tempered by observation, diversity and shrewd 
touches of character that it becomes indistinguishable from 
a slightly intrusive buoyancy of temper and an insatiable 
appetite for life. 

If Mr. Bennett allows his characters to watch their ship 
come in, Mr, Wilbur Daniel Steele prefers to let his tropical 
adventurers see their ventures sinking, with Conradian 
exactitude of nautical detail, within full sight of land. His 
fertility is unquestionable, and it would be unfair to deny 
him originality, though his voice is the voice of Conrad and 
his hands the hands of Mr. Ford Madox Ford. His characters 
continually pose themselves rhetorical questions and seek 
relief in irritable exclamations ; they indulge in those mixed 
drinks for which every equatorial island seems to have a 
different and a stranger name; they repent greatly and 
they have much to repent of. But whereas in Conrad 
aberrations of character are contrasted with a long history 
of consistency and moral stability, in Mr. Steele’s stories 
the slight but not despised figure of conscience walks 
uneasily beside the procession of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
and its occasional promotion to the head of the pageant 
embarrasses it and scarcely convinces us. 

Both Mr. Bennett and Mr. Steele, and for the most part 
the authors anthologised by Mr. Marriott, have a tale to 
tell, a tale in which our desire for a happy ending is granted 
or deliberately flouted, a tale in which there is a distinguish- 
able ship, that does or does not come home. Miss Viola 
Meynell has no ship, and if we think we can descry its 
shadow floating midway on the waves, we cannot tell 
with certainty whether it would not be better for all 
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parties if the vessel chose another haven. Her stories 
interest as much by their texture as by their outcome. 
They demand completion as a geometrical curve demands 
it; but every part of the curve is true and relevant and 
suggests the rest. They depend upon idea and develop- 
ment, not upon plot and climax ; and as so often happens 
in stories of this kind, the idea, though interesting in 
itself, does not always sustain translation into fiction. 
The narrative becomes static, an illustration or series of 
sidelights on its theme, instead of the embodiment of it. 
The story called ‘‘ Ten Minutes "’ is an example of this. 
It tells how a woman, awaiting the verdict of a doctors’ 
consultation, pictures to herself in what ways her relations 
will modify their plans if they are told that she is dying. 
The verdict is favourable ; but as the days pass she notices 
that in each instance the tell-tale prognostications are 
being fulfilled and realises that all along she has been 
deceived. In this story the pattern is too plain, but in at 
least four of the others Miss Meynell has been completely 
successful. Our perception of the theme is slightly out- 
distanced by the narrative, which thus preserves a life of 
its own, complementary to its intellectual structure but 
not dwarfed by it. A novelist can achieve an effect of art 
either by looking away from life or by examining it more 
closely. Miss Meynell has chosen the second method, with 
all its attendant dangers of trifles over-emphasised, motives 
wrongly estimated and emotion overstrained, and proved 
that it can be as absorbing as the other. 
L. P. HARTLEY. 


BYRON BIOGRAPHY.* 


I am very glad to see a reissue in one handy volume of 
Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s book on Byron (originally 
published in two volumes in 1912), now revised and brought 
up to date by the light of “‘ Lord Byron’s Correspondence ”’ 
(edited by Mr. John Murray two years ago), and other 
recent works dealing with the poet and lover. For Miss 
Mayne’s Life of Byron is the best in existence, and I say 
that in contradiction to my belief, as a general rule, that 
a woman can never be altogether a satisfactory and success- 
ful biographer of a man. Because there are secret depths 
and hidden influences and strange sins in an uncommon 
man’s psychology and life which no feminine mind could 
understand and interpret rightly; and I have no doubt 
the same thesis holds good in the other case—namely that 
no man can completely and successfully interpret the 
real psychology of woman. It has been claimed that 
Meredith and some later male novelists have dissected the 
female heart and’soul and discovered and laid bare all they 
contain. I do not believe it: there are subtle secrets of 
sex and motives in woman these writers never discovered, 
and no one of the male species ever will discover them. 

Miss Mayne was particularly audacious, as she herself 
admits in her introduction, to choose Byron of all men as 
her subject, because he was the most temperamental, the 
most wayward, the most “ sinful,’’ the most difficult of his 
sex to understand and represent. And yet she almost 
succeeded in producing the ideal biography of Byron by 
reason of her whole-hearted sympathy and enthusiasm 
for her subject and her skill in marshalling evidence and 
facts. Miss Mayne rightly writes biography in the grand 
manner, citing authorities and comparative references in 
copious foot-notes and appendices. Only those who have 
also written full length biography can understand and 
appreciate what immense labour, what vast preliminary 
research and wide reading, what assiduous verifying and 
emendation were devoted to the making of this book 
during many years. It was a great task of love, and it 
has become a great achievement. 

I do not see eye to eye with Miss Mayne on certain minor 
points in Byron’s life or character which are open to variable 
construction ; but I agree of course with her belief that 
Byron was guilty of incest with his half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh, up to the time of his marriage with Annabella 

* “ Byron.” By Ethel Colburn Mayne. Second Edition, 
revised. 15s. net. (Methuen.) 


Milbanke ; but not after December, 1814. No other con- 
clusion can be arrived at in view of the evidence supplied 
by the poet's letters to Lady Melbourne (published in 1922). 
No student of Byron's intriguing life can do without Miss 
Mayne’s book as guide and referee. 

S. M. 


CONAN DOYLE’S OWN STORY.* 


Nothing is more interesting in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
“Memories and Adventures "’ than the story of his own 
career. He has known many other famous people and 
has capital anecdotes to tell of them or memorable things 
to say of them; but good as these are, what he tells, 
frankly and unassumingly, of his own experiences gives 
the book its most compelling interest. His father, his 
uncle and his grandfather were all artists: the last was 
John Doyle, that ‘‘ H.B.’’ who became famous as a cari- 
caturist in the early half of last century ; his uncle, Richard 
Doyle, won a more enduring renown on Punch and as a 
book illustrator; his father was a finely imaginative 
artist whose work, in the opinion of those who have seen 
it (and I happen to be one of such) has never yet received 
the recognition it deserves. Sir Arthur's pictures of his 
boyhood, of certain of his family, of his life at school 
are vividly and entertainingly done in a few pages. He 
narrates the struggles he made to get a start in the medical 
profession, with as keen a sense of the humours as of the 
hardships of them. But he was not predestined to succeed 
as a doctor; he had a romantic interval when he served 
as surgeon on a whaler, but otherwise he met with rebuffs 
and misadventures enough and came by a thorny way to 
find what has proved to be his proper work, 

He began in literature by writing short stories for which 
he received from the journals that accepted them an 
average of four pounds apiece, and for a few years, in his 
spare time, thus made an addition to his income of some 
ten to fifteen pounds a year. He did not come to feel 
that there was really hope for him until, shortly after his 
marriage, “‘ Habakuk Jephson’s Statement ” was accepted 
by James Payn for the Cornhill and brought him in thirty 
pounds. Other short stories appeared there, and later on 
“The White Company ’”’ ran there as a serial. Before 
that good day arrived, he had written the first of his 
Sherlock Holmes stories, ‘‘ A Study in Scarlet’’; but 
when it had been three or four times rejected he grew 
disheartened and closing with the first publisher who 
made him an offer sold it outright for twenty-five pounds, 
and “‘ never at any time received another penny for it.”’ 

He is as frank over his money matters as Trollope 
was, and this adds to the value and interest of his record 
as it does to Trollope’s ‘‘ Autobiography.’’ In an earlier 
chapter he has some capital anecdotes of the distinguished 
surgeon who served as a model for Sherlock Holmes; and 
later he deals with the rise of Sherlock Holmes into pheno- 
menal popularity and gives you some idea of how he 
invented his mysteries. I think he is right in feeling that 
the enormous popularity of Holmes has somewhat over- 
shadowed his greater books—‘‘ The White Company,” 
“The Refugees,’’ and other of those wonderful historical 
romances on which I think his fame will ultimately rest, 
and rest secure. 

But apart from literature, Sir Arthur did notable services 
at the front throughout the Boer War and the Great War, 
and these and his dogged fights for justice on behalf of 
Edalji and Oscar Slater, have their place in his chronicles. 
Here and there he touches on his psychic experiences, and 
indicates how he came from complete disbelief to complete 
belief in the spirit world ; but he devotes only one chapter, 
and that the last, to those occult questions which have 
now ‘‘come to absorb the whole energy of my life.’ I 
have read many autobiographies lately, but none that 
has impressed me more with its candour and profound 
sincerity, and few by a man of letters that have had greater 
variety of incident or held my interest so strongly all 
through. A. R. 


* “Memories and Adventures.” By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
20s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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SPORTSMAN, SOLDIER, STATESMAN.* 


Those who know Mr. Buchan’s biography of the gallant 
Montrose and his study of the South African military 
contribution to victory in the war, will know how far he 
is endowed for the compilation of a memoir like the present. 
But they may not have been prepared for the extent to 
which he has turned a duty-task into a work of art and a 
narrative of ease and elasticity, colour and charm. To 
begin with, Lord Minto was something more than a 
Governor-General in Canada and a Viceroy of India. 
He had qualified for public affairs by the roundabout but 
thoroughly British avenues of sport. The man who made 
a post-graduate course, you may say, of the turf in the 
shape of six years as a gentleman jockey, had the courage 
of his adventurous convictions at least. 

Roughly speaking, Mr. Buchan’s study may be divided 
into three stages, and the most delightful of all, the first, 
is almost of necessity the briefest. It paints a vivid picture 
of Liddersdale and the Elliot estates, where young Minto 
developed his limbs and his pluck along natural lines 
that many of his contemporaries in after-time must have 
envied him. This life of sport by forest, hill and stream 
kept alive in his blood the freedom of his moss-trooper 
ancestors without their insecurity, and must have im- 
mensely enhanced the enjoyment he obtained from his 
experiences in the Canadian wilds and on the frontiers of 
India. Mr. Buchan gives us just enough politics and 
history to add zest to his subject’s early experiences in the 
company of Lord Roberts and “ Bill’’ Beresford. A 
refusal from a sense of duty saved him from sharing the 
evil fate of Cavagnari’s mission to Cabul, and he had 
already in his letters home paid testimony to the sterling 
stuff of which India’s civil service men were made. One 
incident illustrates Minto’s keenness of observation. Thirty 
years after those early wanderings he was motoring as 
Viceroy with his chief of staff, and in the wilds of the 
Himalayas he noted a tall and bearded Pathan, and 
remarked how he was reminded of a boy messenger of 
former days who used to run so fast and furiously that 
his ankles bled. Sure enough, when the man was stopped 
and questioned, there were the ankle scars, and the man 
was overjoyed to find how the Sahib had kept him in 
memory. 

The later chapters land us into the politics and early 
misgivings of the Morley-Minto reforms, and those mis- 
givings are not ended yet. Our review of Lord Morley’s 
““ Recollections '’ a few years ago noted how he developed 
in the course of years from the wilful and self-centred 
Secretary at Dublin into the autocratic Secretary for India, 
so that, having once upheld the infallibility of ‘“‘ the 
man on the spot,’’ he now pooh-poohed it as nonsense. It 
stands to Lord Minto’s credit that he maintained his own 
opinion and dignity in the teeth of his chief's arbitrary 
orders, and averted a breach by sheer good sense and 
good temper. And it is in this fine analysis of tempera- 
ment, apart from his virtues as a chronicler, that Mr. 
Buchan shines. His book is a rebuke to the dryasdust 
type of official biography from which we have so often 
suffered in the past. 

J. P. 


“ALPHA” AGAIN.; 


We turn to Mr. A. G. Gardiner in the certain hope of 
enjoying good companionship. When his previous volume 
of essays appeared he hinted that it might be the last of 
the series. He was like the Benedict who, when he said 
he would die a bachelor, ‘“‘ did not know, as he observed 
later, that he would live to be married.’’ ‘‘ This,’’ adds 
Mr. Gardiner, ‘‘ is the fourth collection I have made and, 
warned of the dangers of forecasting the future, I will 
say no word in prejudice of a fifth.’’ We hope, indeed, that 


* “Lord Minto: A Memoir.” By John Buchan. 2is. net. 
(Nelson.) 
+ ‘‘ Many Furrows.” By “ Alpha of the Plough.” 6s. net. 
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it will be 
long before 
“Alpha” 
writes his 
omega; for 
though he 
may have 
ceased to 
surprise us, 
he will 
never, we 
are sure, fail 
to entertain 
us or to 
offer us a 
balm for 
the buffet- 
ings and 
ironies of 
life. It is 
true that 
the note of 
his com- 
panionship 
is beginning 
to change. 
He is very 
conscious of 
the halcyon days that have been and will be no 
more; and memory provides an increasingly audible 
undertone to his conversation. It is not, he protests, that 
he actually feels so much older. But he is constantly being 
confronted with reminders of the passage of time, as when, 
meeting an old friend whom he has not seen for twenty- 
five years, he is stabbingly aware that he is “‘ elderly— 
so flagrantly elderly,’’ and suddenly realises that that is 
how he himself must appear. But if the note of Mr. 
Gardiner's companionship is changing, the spirit of it 
remains the same. He is still the shrewd and eager ob- 
server ; still the same caustic yet kindly satirist of human 
foibles, his own no less than other people’s. 

There is no more self-revealing essay in Mr. Gardiner’s 
book than that ‘‘ On People With One Idea,”’ provoked by 
a journey into Devonshire in the chance company of an 
exponent of the taxation of land values who, as the sun 
shone out of a cloudless November sky over the ever 
mellowing beauty of the Western country-side, continued 
to air his theories with merciless reiteration. Mr. Gardiner 
happened to be himself an enthusiast for the taxation of 
land values. But the country-side was glowing, rich and 
warm, and “it seemed an occasion on which one could 
have found a thousand agreeable things to talk about. . . . 
An idea may be good or bad, but no idea is good enough 
to claim one’s whole waking thoughts. We like people 
who have many facets to their minds, who hold strong 
opinions on a variety of subjects and know how to keep 
them under control, airing them when they are in season 
and putting them in cold storage when they are out of 
season. We like them to think in many quantities, to 
let their thought range over the whole landscape of things, 
to have plenty of windows to their mind and to open them 
in turn to all the winds that blow.”” There could be no 
better description of Mr. Gardiner’s own mind. It has 
plenty of windows, and they are always wide open. A 
man about town, with a love for the club smoking-room, 
he is no less at home in the country, pruning his roses 
and talking to his neighbour over the fence; nor is he 
less happy in the silent company of Wordsworth or Boswell 
than in the bustling arena of public affairs. His zest for 
life is so many-sided and so well balanced that it sweetens 
and kindles with healing grace a native gift of irony that 
might otherwise turn to bitterness and cynicism. If he 
is ever betrayed into bitterness at all it is against “‘ the 
man of one idea,” of whom, in his opinion, ‘‘ Dean Inge is 
the prophet.’’ For the rest his book is an inspiring reflec- 
tion of the value of objectivity. Let us turn from our own 
petty woes and conceits to the ever absorbing panorama 
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of nature and of life. Let us throw open the windows 
of the mind to all the winds that blow. Only so may we 
laugh triumphantly in the face of the advancing years. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


IRELAND.* 


If proof were needed, these two books, so wide apart in 
subject and treatment yet so joined in spirit, might in 
themselves demonstrate how devoted an Irishman is Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn. For most of a lifetime he has been 
working for his country faithfully, courageously, most 
capably ; telling the world how fine and beautiful Ireland 
is, what romance and ancient wisdom and unconquerable- 
ness of spirit she has, toiling for Ireland, enduring for her ; 
and here he is to-day, past sixty as he says, disillusioned 
maybe a little, yet as full of work for Rosaleen and as full 
of enthusiasm as ever. Nor does his pen fail. If in throw- 
ing a line he claims only a duffer’s skill, his handling of 
situations and problems, chances and circumstances, is still 
masterly. Few men can kill a salmon more excitingly 
than he, even though it be caught with a prawn and gaffed 
by the tail ; and, be it said, not many fishermen could bear 
the glory of having ‘“‘ the sway of Corrib ’’ with a finer sense 
of modesty. After all that trout was 16} lb. and a beauty 
to fight ; and did not the fame of its catching spread over 
the land ? And was not Johnny Lydon justified in declaring, 
“ Sir, for the love of God, say seventeen pounds.” 

But Mr. Gwynn does not say seventeen pounds. It 
may be his artfulness ; anyhow he does convey to you 
that as a fisherman he has a passion for accuracy. When 
he kills that Corrib trout over some glorious pages you feel 
that just so the feat happened ; just as you feel that exactly 
so he saw the sunset a little west of the Twelve Pins and the 
stars come out from Joyce Country towards Screeb and 
Costello ; nor do you ever feel that the poet in the man 
does not long sincerely for ‘‘ Meenaneary in the County of 
Mayo.”’ All about holy Ireland he has gone, working 
mostly, but sometimes relaxing for an hour ; and when that 
hour has come it may be that Harry Smyth or Michael 
Sweetman kept his own counsel as to Stephen Gwynn’s 
skill with a rod, but neither would deny his enthusiasm 
in service of it. That is the note of these sketches. Duffer 
or not, this fisherman knows his art, the wisdom and beauty 
of it, and the love of it is a passion within him. Read how 
he gained the sway of Corrib and see. Read that fine 
chapter, rich with reminiscence and memory, about when 
the herring came in. Read of that great kill on the Slaney, 
when with a bad reel and single-handed he landed his 
twenty-six pounder in five minutes, ‘‘ but I was as beat as if 
I had run a mile.’’ Read how this duffer in his keenness 
even went fishing for sand-eels. And read in many places 
how wise the duffer is in the philosophy of fishing. “‘ It 
is to the places where we lost fish, or rose fish, even more 
than to the places where we actually got them, that the 
spirit longs to return.’’ Yes. A good book, full of clean, 
joyful enthusiasm. 

This other book is different. It comes of Mr. Gwynn’s 
life work and embodies the fruit of his life knowledge. In 
it he attempts the big task of giving students of public 
affairs a balanced survey of modern Ireland, and of the 
tendencies and forces—political, economic, intellectual— 
which are moulding the life of this newest of World States. 
Here Mr. Gwynn has to work according to plan, to draw 
upon his knowledge, memories, enthusiasms, yet to keep 
them within specified bounds. This he does admirably, 
and in some of the chapters with a kind of dignified charm 
that lifts the book out of the ordinary. One could wish, 
however, that if possible he had had more elbow room. 
To give the story of modern Ireland, say from 1914 to 1924, 
as derived during the centuries and with reference to future 
possibilities, would take a score of volumes. How then 

* “Treland.”” By Stephen Gwynn. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. 12s. 6d. (Ernest 
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press into 250 pages more than the slenderest survey of the 
streams of tendencies merging at last into “‘ the contribu- 
tion of Irish civilisation to the political life and culture of 
the world ’’ ?) One knows that Mr. Gwynn hoped for more 
than 25 pages wherein to trace down the Irish nation to 
its consummation as “a political concept still imperfectly 
realised,’’ and more than 15 others wherein to describe 
the Irish people he knows and loves so well. These things 
had to be, no doubt, and one feels all the more grateful 
accordingly when, as in his fine chapters on ‘‘ The Two 
Cultures’ and “‘ The Irish Language,” and in the concluding 
chapter, itself a model of dispassionate and careful survey, 
on “ The Irish Free State ’’—one is grateful then that Mr. 
Gwynn has spread his capable elbows to advantage. Nor 
can one do less than thank him for a book which does 
recreate the living past, does enable a reader to know the 
Ireland of to-day, does supply reasoned materials for an 
estimate of the future, and does illumine ‘‘ those fragments 
of ancient experience which continue to influence the 
minds and shape the actions of living men.’’ And for this 
let thanks be given. Mr. Gwynn is no pessimist. If he 
believes, as many also do, that ‘‘a fully developed Irish 
nation can only issue from a voluntary alliance of the two 
national strains,’’ also he is confident that the naked sword 
will not always separate the strains and the flags of two 
nations float over Dublin and Belfast. 


SHAN BULLOCK. 


THE AUTHORESS IN FICTION* 


Wondering what is wrong with these three books and 
with half the fiction of our over-lush and under-criticised 
press, one finds that an outstanding fault is the persistence 
of the writing heroine (and hero, but he comes in a bad 
second). In fact, to misquote a witty remark, novels are 
written about lady novelists, by lady novelists, for lady 
novelists. One supposes that there must be women who 
can and do read untiringly books about themselves and 
their own small circle. Certainly men do not. And even 
among women writers there are those who, at the appear- 
ance, on the fourth, the twenty-fourth or the four hundredth 
page, of the lady novelist, have been known to throw a 
book out of the window. But if writers are not to write 
about writers, who is? Nobody! Writers do not need 
to have their psychology directly expressed, because 
indirectly they express it in every sentence—and so 
often there is very little to express. 

Also where would ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ have been if Milton 
had busied himself over a domestic novel about a poet 
who went blind? Could Shakespeare ever have revealed 
himself to us if he had revealed himself ? Of course not. 
Could not we moderns band together and take a solemn 
oath by all our gods never to let the cultured, self-expressive, 
self-conscious writer into any of our books? Miss Sidg- 
wick’s novel would have been so much better if Laura 
had been just a woman and the Sherriffs had been just 
people. The nature painting—of which there is too little— 
is excellent, especially in the sea pictures. And there is 
one sentence which to my mind more than atones for the 
egregious Laura. It comes in a passage about a still, hot 
summer day, and it shows the author to be a true 
lover of earth, and sufficiently a poet to be able to express 
that love. 

“The creamy air of the early forenoon in harvest 
weather.” 

AImmediately one has the whole scene—colour, scent, 
sound—complete and perfect. But the structure of the 
book is all wrong. Why begin a novel which is to be 
quietly psychological with an unnecessary melodrama ? 
There is tragedy of a melodramatic kind at the end. Why 
not be content with that? Let the book be a country 


* “Laura: <A Cautionary Story.” By Ethel Sidgwick. 
7s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.)—‘‘ The Colour of Youth.” By 
V. H. Friedlaender. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ Justice Walk,”’ By 
Constance Smedley. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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scene, peaceful, disturbed at evening by tempest. Again, 
instead of unity there is duality. Two families, not 
sufficiently linked. Two stages. Two manners in the 
telling. There is no need to have so many characters 
either. It is a pity, because there are the makings of 
a very fine novel here, and yet because of wilful faults 
it so lacks grip that, personally, it was not till the three 
hundredth page that it held me, with these words: 
““ Laura came to earth and took out her sewing.” 

One knew that Laura was probably going to destroy 
herself, and one was glad. This is called ‘‘ A cautionary 
tale,”” but we are left in doubt as to the person or persons 
cautioned, and the thing cautioned against. Was it Laura 
who was cautioned against her lack of true imagination in 
a welter of false imaginings ? Against cruel selfishness 
and egoism ? Certainly these caused the final tragedy— 
which the reader is not, however, convinced by, as Charlton 
is such an unlovable person that his fate leaves one un- 
touched ; but they did not cause the first tragedy—which 
also leaves one cold, Defries being a mere name. Who then 
is to blame for these two deaths which seem like tidyings 
up of the stage ? Not Laura wholly. Nor the Sherriff family 
away in London. Not the Buckley family, whose aim is 
always for smoothness and comfort. Nobody in the book, 
then. Who is left? Only Providence. Miss Sidgwick 
has in fact written a cautionary tale for the benefit of 
Providence. One hopes that Providence will read it 
with the humorously twinkling, the weary-ironic, the 
merciful-relentless expression that He must wear not only 
when He is imagining the destinies of golden eagles, but 
also when he is contemplating the dooms of lady writers ; 
and one hopes that it will have some good result, even if 
it is only the unforeseen one of making Him love more than 
ever those few denizens of the world who cannot write 
a line. 

Miss Friedlaender has also written about writers. On 
page 201 Claude says to John: “ Didn’t I tell you you were 


a poet ?’”’ This is such a pity because, like ‘‘ Laura,” the 
story has a flitting, fleeting charm. There are pictures, half- 
sentences, that linger sweetly in the memory. John look- 
ing at the white cloud in immense heaven. The pink rose- 
tree glowing “‘ like a lamp-shade ”’ above the violas. These 
are sincere and vivid. There is also one character with the 
germ of a real, great personality in it—John’s doctor father. 
One does not know whether doctors are really so beautiful 
in their homes, whether they have any reserves of abnega- 
tion left after strenuous days ; but this character is convinc- 
ing—as far as it goes. Like the Quaker clerk in “ Justice 
Walk,” it is too lightly sketched. This Quaker has charm, 


_in spite of strange minglings (in his letters) of modern slang 


and turns of speech a hundred years old. Do modern 
Quakers use these ? If so, surely they do not mix them 
with slang? The gentle, simple letters of this quiet man 
make pleasant reading until—the lady writer. Two 
earnest, resurgent young women devastate the book. But 
one feels that there is, in the author’s mind, a book as yet 
unwritten about the Quaker clerk. Could she, after a few 
years’ affectionate brooding, give it to us? Could V. H. 
Friedlaender, after a still longer lapse of time, give us her 
doctor ? And could Ethel Sidgwick, setting aside melodrama 
and the sin that doth so easily beset her, give us an epic of 
sea and harvest? Yes! All three could do it—if they 
would. Only, as the French say, “ it costs.”’ 


Mary WEBB. 


THESE HIGH (BROWED) PRIESTS 
OF CRITICISM.* 


Readers may remember Mr. Orlo Williams as one of 
the old Atheneum reviewers under Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
captaincy, or else as the author of a satirical book on 


* ‘Contemporary Criticism of Literature.” By Orlo 
Williams. 7s. 6d. net. (Parsons.) 
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woman, done after the approved recipe of the modernist 
cynic. And they may also have hoped—there being no 
longer any distinctive Atheneum to encourage him—-that 
he had given up the earlier for the more harmless and 
certainly more entertaining later type of journalism. But 
he seems to have gone back to his rigid attitude, and not 
simply to make estimates of other people’s imaginative 
writings, but actually as a critic of the critics. And a 
eulogistic critic at that. True he thanks God, so to say, 
that he is not as most other members of his profession— 
or rather trade—than which “ far more recondite trades are 
to be found upon the lists of a modern Labour Exchange.” 
But his chapters are in the main a series of pats on the 
back—qualified, of course, for circumspection’s sake, but 
none the less pats on the back—the chief recipients being 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. J. C. Squire and 
Mr. Middleton Murry. He endeavours to co-ordinate his 
pages by some philosophical thread—he speaks of ‘‘ Self- 
expressive Critics,’ ‘‘ Scientific Critics’’ and “ Practical 
Critics ’’—and altogether he manages to make what should 
be a very simple matter something of a mystery, with the 
aforementioned writers its high and high-browed priests. 

Still Mr. Williams has not been profound enough to 
prevent his book from leaving an impression of scrappi- 
ness. His discussions are too loose, no more nor less than 
running commentaries, patronising and ephemeral, of the 
sort suggesting that they were set down on paper with a 
view to fragmentary publication in some aloof and dis- 
dainful print. And here is a passage of the merely cata- 
logue kind, from his chapter on ‘‘ Present Conditions of 
Literary Criticism ”’ : 


“Institutions for teaching all kinds of subjects, from poetry 
to photography, by correspondence have a host of clients ; and 
there seems to be in the breasts of the young and eager a feverish 
desire to increase their knowledge—and their market value— 
by quick and not too difficult methods. This ardent class of 
students is liberally provided for by the press. Side by side with 
the more intellectual weekly journals, such as the Spectator and 
the Nation, exists the type of John O’ London's Weekly, which 
only costs threepence and brings news of letters to thousands 
in a popular form. Cheap editions, not only of the classics, but 
of all types of literature, are produced by many of the publishing 
houses. Thus the ‘ Everyman Library’ of Messrs. Dent, Bell’s 
* Popular Classics ’ and the ‘ Home University Library,’ published 
by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, provide handy introductions to 
all branches of thought and to the study of the chief European 
literatures.” 


John O’London’s Weekly costs twopence, but that is only 
by the way. One might ask, without prejudice and indeed 
with all respect, whether the authenticity of the superior 
kind of critic whom Mr. Williams singles out for lengthy 
treatment is to be taken quite so readily for granted as he 
takes it? For example, Mr. T. S. Eliot, to whom he 
attaches exceptional importance, once actually wrote : 


““* Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time with a gift of tears; 
Grief with a glass that ran... .’ 


This is not merely ‘ music’ ; it is effective because it appears to 
be a tremendous statement, like statements made in our dreams ; 
when we wake up we find that the ‘glass that ran’ would do 
better for time than for grief, and that the gift of tears would 
be as appropriately bestowed by grief as by time.” 


If this shows anything it is that even our critical gods 
and high priests may perchance be caught sleeping. And 
even Mr. Williams is compelled to admit that ‘‘ there is 
something repellent in the cold lucidity of Mr. Eliot's 
critical prose.’’ He does not point out, though, the chief 
failing of Mr. Eliot—and indeed of so many present-day 
critics: that of humourlessness. And Mr. Williams him- 
self is not altogether free from it. ‘‘ Criticism is too pure 
an essence,’’ he writes, “‘ too white a light, for average 
human minds.’’ One’s retort to this is of course that if 
criticism has no relation to the average human mind it is 
worthless. Criticism cannot be done for its own sake as 
creation can; the critic must write for an audience. 


THomMaAs MOULT. 


Hovel Hotes. 


ORPHAN ISLAND. By Rose Macaulay. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Here is Miss Rose Macaulay having another tilt at the 
Victorian era in a novel full of delicious irony. In the 
year 1855, when mid-Victorianism was in full swing, Miss 
Charlotte Smith, a young woman of religious zeal, was 
shepherding forty orphans to San Francisco from England ; 
the ship was wrecked and the survivors found themselves 
stranded on a desert island. The sailors made off in the 
boats, leaving Miss Smith, a doctor, the orphans and some 
others to their fate. In 1922 descendants of one of the 
callous sailors learned the story of the disaster, and a 
Cambridge professor, his two sons and his daughter Rosa- 
mond set out with a chart to rescue any of the unfortunate 
castaways who happen to be still alive. To their surprise 
they find the island thickly populated, for not only did 
Miss Smith make a match with the doctor (wrongly believ- 
ing that he was a bachelor), but the orphans also have 
intermarried, and the rescue party discover a small mid- 
Victorian colony on that remote spot of land in the Pacific. 
Miss Smith is still alive—a little Queen Victoria of the 
island, speaking of herself as ‘“‘ we ’’ and ruling her domain 
on strict Victorian principles. Such a theme gives Miss 
Macaulay's shrewd wit full play, and her book from first 
to last is a joyful satire both on the past era and the present. 


SCHOOL FOR JOHN AND MARY, By Elizabeth Banks. 
7s. 6d. net. (Putnams.) 


Miss Banks’s best friend will hardly tell her that this is 
a good story ; but every one can truthfully tell her that it 
is an excellent piece of journalism. As an ardent democrat 
she wants to expose the iniquities of our elementary school 
system, and she chooses the form of a novel for her articles. 
In this she is quite right. People who see something about 
education at the head of an article usually turn at once to 
the women’s page of their papers; but they will perhaps 
be more ready to hear about the school adventures of two 
little Canadians in the so-called ‘‘ Motherland.’’ Miss 
Banks’s story is an indictment of a school-system that 
thinks nothing too good for the children of the rich and 
nothing too bad for the children of the poor. We imagine 
that her picture is a composite—that she has put together 
facts derived from many schools. Certainly her picture 
of ‘“‘ The Arlington ’’ L.C.C. school, with its devoted and 
despised staff, its eager and decent kiddies, and its atmo- 
sphere of kindness and industry, all crabbed, maligned and 
libelled by ecclesiastics, politicians, and municipal magnates, 
is a moving and rousing invention. We suppose her facts 
are well founded. If so, some of them are utterly dis- 
creditable to this country and this city. It is to be hoped 
that the new Duchess of Education will get Miss Banks to 
take her round. There is much that one woman can teach 
another. 


THE SHALLOW END. By Ian Hay. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

If you love a crowd—a big, sticky, perspiring, good- 
natured, jostling crowd ; if you deliberately choose a Bank 
Holiday for your visit to Kew or Hampton Court or the 
Zoo or Madame Tussaud's ; if you prefer, that is, to watch 
the great comedy of human life from the pit or the gallery, 
then this book is one you will buy and surely enjoy. The 
author has not attempted to get below the surface in these 
delightfully amusing sketches of his; he has as he says 
“ preferred to stick to the shallow end if only because the 
shallow end is often deeper than we think.” The results of 
his adventurous little journeys show his love of humanity 
as he sees it at sport, at the cinema, with the kids at the 
Zoo, or in Piccadilly and the night clubs, shows as well his 
keen sense of observation and kindly sense of humour. 
And humour we must have who read, for we must laugh at 
ourselves when we meet ourselves in these pages. Not 
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once are we taken to unfamiliar scenes, we are merely 
allowed glimpses of the everyday life of the great British 
public through the eyes of one who sees humorous possi- 
bilities in every situation. Those who know their lan Hay 
will read the book in any case, and those who buy it upon 
our recommendation will not be disappointed. 


THE CARPENTER OF ORRA._ By Patrick Macgill. 
7s. 6d. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Since the carnage of war, which brought home to us 
perhaps more than anything else could have done how 
far Christendom has wandered from the teachings of 
Christ, two questions have thrust their way through the 
post-war clamour and confusion: How would Christ judge 
the world if his second coming were now? And—how 
would the world judge Christ ? Poet, playwright, novelist 
has tried, each in his own way, to depict the events that 
would follow the Saviour’s reappearance on earth. Itisa 
theme that grips the imagination and opens wide fields of 
speculation. In Mr. Patrick Macgill’s new book, the 
Carpenter is no other than Christ returned; and His 
influence on a spoilt society girl and on a girl of humbler 
birth builds up a story of singular interest. It will be 
realised that such a subject must be treated with reverence 
and delicacy and the author is not lacking in either. Ina 
romantic setting, his Christ figure rises, pure and inspiring, 
preaching the old-new gospel in modern language, and 
drawing from their darkness the spirits of those who move 
around him. Margaret Martyn is discontented and aim- 
less, until the Carpenter, whose presence has stirred the 
neighbouring town, comes into her life and tells her, 
‘“ Happiness will be yours if you follow me.” With him 
as guide she goes to the slums of the town and gives her 
services to the poor and sick. Scandal, attempts to 
exploit his unselfishness, suggestions to make him a society 
puppet, leave the Man unscathed. Until the end we 
wonder if the author is going to preserve the mystery of 
his divine identity ; but, so far as the reader is concerned, 
he does not. In a final scene, when the valley is flooded, 
the Carpenter, as of old, walks upon the waters, and those 
who have faith follow him. He walks beyond the ken of 
Margaret and the other woman who loves him, and of 
those who do not love him. ‘“ He will not come here 
again,’”’ said Margaret bitterly. ‘‘ Perhaps it would have 
been better if he had never come. A person can be happy 
in knowing too little, but none can be happy in knowing 
too much. But he won't come again. I know it.” He 
will not come again—she is right; but he remains there 
in the souls of two women. One fault we have to find is 
that Mr. Macgill’s Christ is not quite the Christ of the New 
Testament ; he has pity but not the fire of pity. We 
think no Christ could look on the result of twenty centuries 
of Christianity and remain as meek and passive as the 
Carpenter of Orra. 


REBELLION. By J. A. Steuart. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


“ Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft.” Mr. Steuart 
has been brooding over Saul and the first Book of Samuel. 
He has retold in his own way, at considerable length, the 
story of Saul and David, Jonathan, Michal and others, 
whose destinies were more or less interwoven with theirs. 
At stages he departs from definite lines of the Biblical 
story, and he avails himself liberally of the romancist’s 
privilege of invention. The colours of his main characters 
are either very radiant or very dark. His Saul is a very 
frenzied, sometimes a very crafty, individuality, and for 
Doeg, the Edomite, he has spun out a sustained and 
elaborately sinister part, phases of which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Scriptural narrative. Blood and havoc, 
plots, perils, thrills and sensations reach startling propor- 
tions, and Mr. Steuart’s style shows that he revels in the 
fever all the way. In regard to the evil spirit that pos- 
sessed Saul, the Bible leaves something to the imagination ; 
Mr. Steuart believes in giving it fierce and fiery detail, 
leaving it no time or scope for reverie. He has something 
of the energy of Goliath, turned from fighting to the ways 
of literature and romance. 


Learn to Write 
Earn While You Learn 


Wherever you live, whether in the heart of a great city or in 
a remote village, you can earn money by your pen in spare 
time. 

This has been aptly described as the golden age for writers. 
Journalism never offered finer opportunities than to-day. 

Many new magazines have sprung up during the last few 
years. A glance at any bookstall reveals the amazing variety 
of periodicals. 

Hundreds of publications need the work of outside contribu- 
tors. The supply of brightly-written articles and stories does 
not keep pace with the demand. Big prices are paid for good 
work, 

You can train for Journalism under the guidance of a former 
editor. The postal course conducted by the Regent Institute 
will show you definitely and practically how to write in the way 
that appeals to editors, what to write about, how to get ideas, 
and where to sell. 

The knowledge gained by years of experience of professional 
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and free-lance Journalism is compressed into a series of absorb- 
ingly interesting lessons, and in addition expert counsel and 
constructive criticism are available throughout. Advice on 
placing is a valuable feature of the personal service rendered to 
the student. 

The moderate fee (payable by instalments) is inclusive. 
Special arrangements are made for Overseas students. 

You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. Many 
contributors who find a ready market for their work are men 
and women of average ability. Training was the short cut to 
their mastery of the rules of effective writing. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


“How to Succeed as a Writer” 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are given 
in ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,’’ the illustrated prospectus 
issued by the Institute 

This attractive booklet, which is free to literary aspirants, 
gives much striking information on the following (among others) 
subjects: What Writers Earn; The Scope for New Contribu- 
tors; Journalism for Women; What Editors Say; Earning 
While Learning; The A BC of Subject-Finding ; Synopsis of 
the Regent Course. 

Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope (4d. stamp), 
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THE REGENT INSTITUTE q 
(Dept. 93E), 13, Victoria St., S.W. 
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BILL THE CONQUEROR. By P. G. Wodehouse. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Methuen.) 


This manifestation of the genial Mr. Wodehouse’s talent 
is of the Anglo-American variety. He has succeeded in 
learning very creditably a good deal of the American 
language, and here he uses it with excellent effect. Not 
only that, for the method of the novel is distinctly trans- 
Atlantic; it moves with the rapidity of a Wild West 
motion picture. As the scenario of a film it will probably 
have been snapped up already. To some readers it will 
prove less convincingly funny than Ukridge, that national 
benefactor. But even if the characters are of people we 
have met {not in the flesh) before, yet their destinies are 
conducted in a sprightly fashion and, unlike Queen Victoria 
on a famous occasion, we are amused. Mr. Wodehouse’s 
running commentary is very often of a very satisfying 
nature ; he is one of those philosophers who do you good. 
Like more solemn philosophers he may not always hold 
our attention. But on many pages of this book we thank 
our stars for him. Possibly a more concentrated Wode- 
house might be an improvement, but perhaps he knows 
best, for in that case we should never leave off laughing 
and even that might pall. 


THE MYSTERY OF WU-SING. By A.G. Hales. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.) 

Extraordinary adventures, a dash of the supernatural 
and the interchange of personality written in a popular 
manner, form the principal ingredients of this tale. We 
say ‘‘ ingredients’ because the mixture is rather a me- 
chanical one; the result however is a quite exciting story, 
and its exaggerations of character are necessary to bring 
about the effect desired by the author. Mr. Hales is an 
experienced teller of stories, and we must not look too 
critically at his style. He sets the stage attractively 
and with skill and ease, and several of his principal char- 
acters are likely to make a strong impression upon readers 
who want “a rattling good yarn”’ and are not troubled 
by too fine a literary standard. Carl Strang, for instance, 
is one of those freaks, villain and yet not wholly villain, 
who are simply made for perpetuation in a novel of crime 
and adventure ; the sort of men who “ get into the Sunday 
papers,” and always are distinguished by thick black 
head-lines. The two women of the tale are complete foils 
to one another; and as to the mystery—well, Mr. Hales 
knows his job and that is enough. 


THE WAR WORKERS. By E. M. Delafield. 3s. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.) 


Although it has been a cry for several years past that the 
war is a back number—that all and sundry have had 
enough of it—yet now and again there are signs that a 
few reminiscences are not distasteful. Not many evenings 
ago the B.B.C. gave a very acceptable programme dealing 
with the humorous side of this subject, and in the book 
under review Miss Delafield gives an interesting and chatty 
account of a busy little band of war workers as long ago 
as the air raids. The picture she draws is very realistic, 
and the various ladies attached to the Midland Supply 
Depot are carefully sketched, particularly Miss Vivian, 
the head of the concern. Many who had any connection 
with similar associations during the strenuous period of 
the Great War doubtless will give some other name than 
Vivian to this personality—a name that leaps to the memory 
of an individual as fussy, as self important, and as hard 
working as Char Vivian of the story. The little groups of 
women and girls surrounding this arresting central figure 
are all carefully sketched, and the story should prove a 
welcome addition to those selected for reading by the 
winter fireside. 


MR. GODLY BESIDE HIMSELF. By Gerald Bullett. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
The truth, which old fairy tales state too simply and 
briefly for general belief—that reality is not less real 
because it amazes slaves of matter—is brilliantly illustrated 


by Mr. Bullett’s fantasy. His title character rebels, in 
what is meanly termed middle life, against the stodginess 
of the routine in which he seems comfortably settled. 
Two people growing ugly together in wedlock do not 
effectively convey to him—one of them being himself— 
the inner beauty of unbroken conjugality. He therefore 
permits the girl who types his letters at an insurance office 
to know that his heart and respectability are at her feet. 
The typist however is a being delightfully alive in more 
than one world. She is the cause of his entrance into 
fairyland and of his simultaneous appearances as two 
persons, one containing his business memory and the 
other not. In the dialogue and incident of a frolicsome yet 
deeply compassionate novel, charm and cleverness unite. 


THE EDUCATION OF PETER. By John Wiley. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


This book, which is of very considerable interest, may 
perhaps be described as the American ‘“‘ Tom Brown at 
Oxford’”’; although Peter Carey, the hero, is satisfied 
with a quieter college course than was Tom Brown. One 
often wishes that there were ‘‘ Englished’’ editions of 
American novels which are considered worth while trans- 
planting to this side of the Atlantic. This is a typical 
case. Sometimes the writing is obscure by reason of the 
unusual relation of words in the sentences. Here is an 
example: ‘‘ Hillhouse Avenue read the sign on the lamp 
post.’ In many places one meets with the misuse of “‘ on”’ 
for “‘ in,’’ or even “into.” One is told that a man gets 
a football eleven instead of “in,” and gets ‘‘ on”’ 
a boat eight instead of “ into.’’ On the whole, however, 
the book presents a fairly vivid and interesting picture of 
Yale life, and the differences existing between college in 
the United States and at one or other of the English univer- 
sities. Among the people worth knowing are Aunt Char- 
lotte, with her gentle philosophy; Craig Carroll, Betty 
Carey, Bill Armstrong and Lisa. And the adventuress 
Carol Churchill is cleverly etched. 


THE THREE OAK MYSTERY. 


By Edgar Wallace. 
7s. 6d. net. (Ward, Lock.) 


In the construction of murder mysteries Mr. Edgar 
Wallace is a past master, and “‘ The Three Oak Mystery ”’ 
is an excellent example of his talent in this assiduously 
tilled field. The body of John Mandle, an ex-inspector of 
the Criminal Investigation Department, is discovered in a 
remarkable position, lying flat along the branch of a tree 
with a rope flung over it, the arms hanging downwards, 
and a bullet wound between the eyes. The case is investi- 
gated by the quaintly-named Socrates Smith, whose 
income of six thousand a year has not destroyed an old- 
time passion for police work. Under Smith’s expert 
guidance the reader is hurried from one trail to another, 
the false trails and the genuine trails being cleverly inter- 
twined, until the climax at once breathless and satisfying, 
discloses the full story behind the murder. 


JULIE CANE. By Harvey O'Higgins. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

A strange, thoughtfully told story this, with an un- 
successful suburban grocer and his daughter Julie as its 
principal characters. Cane, who works in “a little shop 
across the street from the Jersey railway station in Fin- 
dellen,’’ has a reflective mind and likes to use it. He studies 
Darwin, and speculates on the nebular theory, on gravity, 
on the herd instinct, on migratory ducks, and on Julie’s 
education. The story of Julie’s upbringing and her love 
affair with the passionate, selfish, unbalanced Alan Birdsall 
is told with sympathy and power. Alan Birdsall stands 
out as the most vital and interesting character in the book. 
His mother warns Julie not to fall in love with Alan, 
“Don’t!” she pleaded. ‘‘ Not you. I wouldn’t care if 
it were some of these others, but I can’t let you. You 
couldn’t—you couldn’t be happy. You’d tear each 
other’s hearts out. Oh, Julie dear! Don’t do it! ... 
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It’s my fault, I know. . . . I don’t know what I’ve done the colours are fading, byt, no matter what time and the 
to him, but he’s cruel. He’s terribly cruel. . . . It doesn’t renovators have done, the idea is Leonardo’s, “‘ the choice of 
help to love him—to yield to him. I’ve given up every- moment is his, the drama is his, and the disposition of the 


body and everything for him, and it doesn’t help. And it figures.” Then onto the Brera for the Luinis and the 

doesn’t help to fight him. He tears himself to pieces if Raphaels, and to the Ambrosiana for the ‘‘ Beatrice D’Este.”” 

you fight him...” The reader has to wait till page 312 This joyous book is a book to give away, but it is also 

before Alan Birdsall is spanked, but oh, the joy of that a book to keep. We fear that it is pre-eminently a book 

brief paragraph recording Alan “ lying face down across to keep, but it is worth buying two copies in order that 

Van Schoeck’s bent knee ”’ ! one may have the double joy of both keeping and giving 
it away. 


MOONSET AND OTHER POEMS. By Trevor Blakemore, 
5s. (Elkin Mathews.) 


The Bookman’s Table. The long dramatic poem which claims first place in this 


a we volume, has many qualities to recommend it ; but perhaps 

the shorter lyrics, especially those which reveal Mr. Blake- 

— more’s never-ceasing delight in the beauty of the country- 

A La ee PICTURES, By E. V. Lucas. cide, will make a wider appeal. He is at his happiest, ra 

think, describing some miracle of spring, or some glory of 

autumn. He can etch in a few words a pastoral scene of 

exquisite loveliness, and into a poem of three four-lined 
stanzas gets all the breathlessness of a summer noon: 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s wandeiings have resulted in some of 
the finest travel books in modern literature. ‘A 
Wanderer Among Pictures,” which is the record of his 
visits to the principal treasures of the European galleries, 


will have as large a public as any. Mr. Lucas’s selective “On the short burnished turf across the cliff 


power one has often admired, as also the blend in his books bathe rant cent — a dome of sun 

of personal impression and historical lore, and in the present the tints Mand fate 
volume the immensity of the subject in no way over- 
powers him. It was impossible to mention all the pictures “Out of the earth the honeyed scent of heath, 
which everybody ought to see, so he has laid the emphasis Hot lichened rock and tawny grass arise, 
on those which nobody should miss. To take an instance. And from their shimmering mirage ceases not 
Suppose we have a day or perhaps two days in Milan. The long-drawn hum of bees and countless flies. . . . 
Under Mr. Lucas’s guidance we would visit first the Santa 
Maria delle Grazie in whose adjoining refectory is one Sine, Sap the 
of the most beautiful things in the world, Leonardo On which the rugged headland csouches prone, 


Like some great neolithic beast that knelt 


da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.’’ The fresco is growing dim, To drink, and on a sudden turned to stone.” 
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If some of Mr. Blakemore’s verses are tinged with stoicism 
and pessimism, behind them all runs a faint echo of laughter. 
It may be at times sardonic or cynical, but it is human, and 
it is the humanness—the reality of feeling—in the work, 
that lifts it above the average and makes his little book well 


- worth buying and keeping. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
12s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Herself a member of a distinguished and clever family, 
her wide circle of interests and activities specially qualified 
Mrs. Fawcett to give us this vastly interesting account 
of the history-making movements of recent years. Com- 
mencing with an account of her childhood and an intro- 
duction to her friends at Aldeburgh, we follow on to her 
marriage and the story of her life and the literary and 
political acquaintances she made in Cambridge and in 
London, where her husband was a prominent figure in 
Parliament. Touching only lightly on her husband’s work 
as professor at Cambridge and later as Postmaster-General, 
which in spite of his blindness was of the highest order of 
public service (the full record of his career is to be found in 
several other books), Mrs. Fawcett tells of much valuable 
work done in South Africa during the South African War 
by herself and a small party of capable women, work which 
has had far-reaching effects, especially on educational lines. 
Later she deals at length with the strenuous fight for 
women’s emancipation in which she was one of the greatest 
pioneers. Mrs. Fawcett has counted among her friends 
many of the most distinguished men and women of the 
past seventy years and her reminiscences of these, added 
to the record of the magnificent work she has herself con- 
tributed to the common good, make her book of real 
value to those who would study the steps by which many 
of the advantages we now enjoy have been gained and 
developed. 


THE SILVER BRIDE AND OTHER POEMS. By Phyllis 
Mégroz. 3s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


“We poets in our youth begin in sadness,’’ writes 
Wordsworth, and the reason for this may be that without 
vision of the truth and an intense sensitiveness to the 
ultimate note on which all mortal laughter ends no one 
can be much of a poet. Years may bring the philosophic 
mind and the contentment to eat, drink and be merry 
to-day and leave the thought of death for to-morrow, but 
youth is too glowingly alive, too clear-eyed, too aware of 
and in revolt against the winter that will soon have withered 
all its roses, to make any such compromise. This sadness 
of youth and preoccupation with the thought of death and 
the horrors of the dust are an undertone in nearly all 
Mrs. Mégroz’s poems and sometimes the whole of her song. 
Beddoes in his darkest moods wrote nothing more sombre, 
more haunted by grisly fantasies of the grave than the 
bizarre ‘‘ Danse Macabre,’’ but here and elsewhere Mrs. 
Mégroz sets her dark imaginings to a lighter, more gracious, 
music and touches them with a deeper sense of pathos 
and tenderness than he knew. Withal, there is no denying 
the strange beauty and imaginative power of Mrs. Mégroz’s 
poems; so poignant a thing as “The Old Wife,’’ for 
all its grim suggestion, gives death a light of loveliness at 
the last; and the sheer joy, the passionate ecstasy of 
‘“‘ Marriage’ rises above all these shadows. And in the 
best—what seems to one reader the best poem in the book, 
““ Mary Mother,”’ with its repeated 


“They call him God, and they call me blest ; 
They kneel adoring, but I had rather 
He lay unknown at my yearning breast. .. .” 


the sorrow is far removed from any morbid brooding on 
our muddy vesture of decay and is simply and wholly 
natural and beautiful. For what it achieves, no less than 
for what it prom'ses, “ The Silver Bride” is a very 
remarkable first book. 


THE CRITIC’S ARMOURY. By Cyril Falls. 7s. 6d. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


“The Critic’s Armoury ”’ is not only the title of a very 
pleasing and valuable book of critical essays, but it is 
also the title for the first essay, in which Mr, Falls outlines 
the duties and resources of the literary critic. Although 
he has succeeded generally in choosing subjects in which 
he can exhibit his delightful gift for discriminating praise, 
he is careful to include among the critic’s duties that of 
boldness: ‘‘ A good bold error is less shameful than a 
stammering verdict that may be taken either way,’ he 
says, pursuing his truth to its logical conclusion. <A virtue 
of the critic recognised by Mr. Falls both in theory and 
practice is knowledge, especially width of knowledge, 
and indeed he seems as much at home in French literature 
as in English. Occasionally he overpraises, and some- 
times (for instance before plunging into a deeply sympa- 
thetic exposition of ‘the divine poet ’’—Crashaw’s— 
work} he seems to make rather superficial generalisations 
without a qualm of doubt. Nevertheless the public 
which is devoted to living literature and shares Lamb’s 
love : 

“The Love of Books, the Golden Key 

That opens the Enchanted Door,” 
will certainly welcome Mr. Falls’s inspiring guidance. The 
eulogies in this book of poets like Crashaw, Cowley, Marvell, 
Collins and Smart, display a gift for illuminating quotation 
and knowledgeable historic survey that are surely pleasing 
to meet with. Among the chapters dealing with French 
writers those on Maurice Barrés and Henri de Régnier 
are especially illuminating. Mr. Falls as a critic is of 
the right breed. A moment's reflection will reveal the 
fact that critics who are content merely to fill up space 
with readable material, or if not content at least succeed 
in doing only this, heavily outnumber those others who 
get to the heart of their subject and have the touch 
in their pen which can send such readers scuttling away 
to re-read or to discover in an exciting wonder the 
sublime, the beautiful and the clever things that are in 
books. 


SIR HENRY JONES. By H. J. W. Hetherington. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

This book contains the biography, a sketch of the 
philosophy and some letters of Sir Henry Jones. The early 
struggles in a remote Welsh village and the heroic effort 
in “‘ following the gleam ’’ have already appeared in “ Old 
Memories.”’ Extracts from this autobiography, illuminated 
by sidelights from other sources and aided by the affecting 
series of letters to members of the family and to friends, 
lead one right into the heart of this most lovable Welshman. 
In the section on philosophy the author points out that 
Jones never pretended to the discovery of any new philo- 
sophical principle. ‘' His job was to expound and clarify 
for others the wisdom he had received.” It is significant 
that his first book was on Browning. The philosopher poet 
got home to him quicker than the scholar ever could. To 
Jones “‘ a thing is what it does,’”’ and no philosophy could 
appeal to him that did not satisfy the craving of a funda- 
mentally religious nature. The idealistic system of Hegel, 
on which his master Edward Caird had built, alone offered 
hope to Jones, so on idealism he formed his working 
hypothesis. His conclusions were based on a view of the 
meaning and interdependence of “‘ thought ’’ and “ things ”’ 
as constituting in themselves the dual aspect of “ reality.’ 
This view led to the writing of various articles in criticism 
of contemporary writers such as Lotze, Bradley and others, 
who gave to “‘ mind ”’ a closer or a more distant relationship 
with “reality.” His last and greatest effort was the 
preparation of the Gifford lectures, 1920-21, with the title, 
“A Faith that inquires ’’; the findings of a full life, not 
of thought only, but of experience. In this work philosophy 
merges into religion, the absolute becomes God, and faith 
is justified by what is to him man’s greatest spiritual asset, 
“rational thought.’’ The author is to be congratulated in 
getting so much of his subject into a most readable book 
of 300 pages. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC.* 
By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 

ET me begin, without the least circumlocution, 
by declaring that here is a remarkable book. 
It is remarkable because, though it is a volume of 
criticism, it is alive, and because on almost every page 
there are evidences of a restless vitality that is not 
afraid to spend itself royally. ‘‘ Why should one be 
afraid of being wrong?” the author asks—and adds: 
“Only fools are always right.” By this he means, I 
suppose, that the infallible ones are those who confine 
themselves to reiterating what is already known and 
proved. The fool, having digested Grove, sits upon the 
five volumes and smiles. But Mr. Cecil Gray, with the 
great daringandcharming laughter of youth, flings himself 
into the maelstrom of modern music with hardly a thought 
of whether he will sink or swim. In this volume he swims 
buoyantly, audaciously, his head well above the water. 

Including the preface and postface, there are sixteen 
essays. Having opened the book, I turned to the paper 
on Scriabine, feeling that here I was likely to taste most 
quickly the author’s quality as an independent critic. 
In a few minutes I came across the following : 

“The main ingredients (of Scriabine’s music) are clearly 
recognisable. First and foremost, one finds a kind of 
saccharine derived from the by-products of Chopin’s con- 
summate genius. Secondly, we get the element .which 
operates the first fermentation in the music of Scriabine : 
an extract of diabolism carefully prepared from certain 
works of Liszt, and first utilised in the ‘ Poéme Satanique’. 
Thirdly, appears a powerful aphrodisiac prepared from the 
monstrous flowers that grow in Klingsor’s magic garden 
and in the scented caves of the Venusberg. These are the 
main ingredients, cemented together, not by a strong, 
central nerve of personality, but by a kind of patent glucose 
or gelatine—a style with the flaccid, molluscular, in- 
vertebrate, viscid consistency of welsh rabbit. ”’ 

This is admirable criticism, though the style in which 
it is expressed is clearly that of a young man who has 
not yet learned that there is great strength in verbal 
economy. What one admires in his long and glowing 
attack on Scriabine’s music is not only the justness and 
penetration of his remarks, but the sincere courage that 
enables him to decry and demolish a composer whose 
fabled genius has both ravished and deceived practically 
all the musical critics in the world. Mr. Gray quotes 
from the writings of Dr. Eaglefield-Hull, Mr. W. J. 
Turner and Mr. Ernest Newman, showing these three 
fine musicians and critics making gestures they would 
scarcely repeat to-day. The gesture of Mr. Newman— 
one might almost call it a series of spiritual contortions 
—was made more than ten years ago at a time when 
perhaps even the soul of Mr. Gray himself might have 
been ravished, and I could have wished that Mr. Gray 
had mentioned that Mr. Newman has, to all intents and 
purposes, eaten his own words by calling Scriabine “ the 
rat man”’ and other names which I, at least, cannot 
consider complimentary. After all, our author is almost 
a day or two after the fair ; he writes just at the moment 
when the fair is about to move away. Though this 
circumstance does not detract from his courage, it does 
make one wonder what he himself would have written 
on that afternoon ten years ago when Scriabine played 


* “A Survey of Contemporary Music.’’ By Cecil Gray. 
7s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 
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his Concerto in Queen’s Hall, and “ Prometheus ”’ burst 
upon us with what seemed a magical and brassy glow. 

A middle-aged critic like myself cannot but feel 
subtly flattered when he finds himself in close intellectual 
agreement with a much younger man possessing scholar- 
ship, a plenitude of ideas, great force of mind, and a 
style which, if not yet fully formed, has both directness 
and subtlety. Mr. Gray’s book is one that most of us 
who are, or have been, musical critics, would very 
much like to have written. It is of the same order of 
book as Mr. Ernest Newman’s “ Musical Studies ’— 
published how many long years ago? That is to say, 
it is of the first order. Its freedom from prejudice and 
even kid-glove politeness is as extraordinary as it is 
welcome, for it enables him to deal as justly and as 
amusingly with living composers as though they were dead. 

In his essay on Sir Edward Elgar, for example, he 
writes down what many people secretly think, but none 
dare say. This composer, Mr. Gray declares, essentially 
belongs to the Victorian era. ‘‘ He never gets entirely 
away from the atmosphere of pale, cultured idealism, 
and the unconsciously hypocritical, self-righteous, com- 
placent, Pharisaical gentlemanliness which is so charac- 
teristic of British art in the last century.’’ One knows 
precisely what Mr. Gray means ; yet, lest he should be 
misunderstood, he points out that Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold and other artists were also tainted with 
this spirit. To me it is the spirit of intellectual and 
even social snobisme. ‘‘ He might have been a great 
composer if he had not been such a perfect gentleman”, 
says Mr. Gray of Elgar, it being understood, of course, 
that Mr. Gray has no personal knowledge of the com- 
poser and possibly has never even seen him; the 
“ perfect gentlemanliness ”’ lies implicit in the music. 

On Stravinsky Mr. Gray is extraordinarily sound. 
One wishes his essay could have been published three 
or four years ago when it was badly needed. Mr. Ernest 
Newman was then fighting Stravinsky’s influence in this 
country almost single-handed ; that he slew Stravinsky 
in London, we all know; or was it that Stravinsky 
committed suicide in that place? Mr. Gray, of course, 
does not see eye to eye with Mr. Newman—he could 
scarcely do so after declaring in his preface that “‘ Mr. 
Ernest Newman’s opinions are nearly always wrong ”’ ; 
but he and Mr. Newman agree in striking Stravinsky in 
his most vulnerable parts. 

The essay on Frederick Delius is a model of delicate 
and, at times, impassioned appreciation. Delius has 
never been popular in this country, though some of the 
finest minds in Europe have long appreciated his some- 
what difficult genius. Perhaps Mr. Gray’s distinguished 
essay, coming so soon after the publication of Mr. Philip 
Heseltine’s wholly admirable book on Delius, may con- 
vince our concert-managers that in neglecting or, 
rather, ignoring the work of this composer they are 
taking up an attitude which, in so short a time, they 
will bitterly regret. 

For the rest, Mr. Gray writes on Richard Strauss, 
Debussy, Ravel, Schénberg, Sibelius, Barték, Busoni, 
Bernard van Bieren, and a group of minor composers. 
There are a few thousand people in this counry who 
can appreciate and enjoy a first-rate book of musical 
essays ; it would be a pity if a single one of them missed 
the pleasure that is awaiting him here. 


VARIATIONS AND VARIETI2S.* 


The celebrated dictum that “‘ it takes all sorts to make 
a world ”’ is exemplified at its widest in'the world of music. 
For here shall be encountered such a diversity of thoughts, 
ambitions, attainments, modes and methods of expression, 
that, except as regards the immutable fundamentals of 
art, one might conceive oneself, at the worst, in pande- 
monium—and at the least in the parrot-house at the Zoo. 

What a Babel—or shall we say a banquet of sound ?—is 
produced, for instance, in the weekly programmes of the 
British Broadcasting Company! and yet each item must 
assuredly be dear to somebody. ‘There is the fare provided 
for ‘‘ highbrow ’’ hearers, from the most austerely classic 
to the most audaciously futuristic ; and there is the menu 
of the Savoy Bands. And between these two, innumerable 
dishes, countless courses of nondescript selections—deserving 
neither of special praise or definite censure. If you don’t 
like a thing, you don’t listen to it. But every one of these 
renderings, vocal or instrumental, will find a welcome by 
some wireless enthusiast. The directors of the B.B.C. must 
be aware, far beyond others, that ‘‘ it takes all sorts to 
make a world.” 

Yet this eclectic inclusiveness of the Tone-art redoubles 
the difficulties of criticism. It really means that you 
cannot weigh one composition against another, any more 
than you can balance a delphinium against a daisy ; each 
is bound to stand on its own merits, without comparison 
in other quarters. If A. does not feel impressed or affected 
by a certain piece, D. may be delighted by it; if C. does 
not appreciate it, B. will. There is plenitude of choice. 

Take these two songs from Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ Hugh © 
the Drover.” ‘‘ Life must be full of Care,’’ Aunt Jane the 
maiden aunt’s ditty, is of a tender sweetness, a sympathy, 
a wistfulness so pathetic that it seems to derive from some 
archaic folk-song. Its expressiveness, its femininity, is 
purely exquisite. Nothing could be a greater contrast 
than “‘ Hugh’s Song of the Road,”’ with its sense of open 
spaces, of windy vastitudes, of vigorous movement. A 
magnificent and masculine utterance, owing nothing to 
any composer, past or present. How shall one compare 
these with the exotic bizarrerie of Gordon Bryan’s 
“The Persian Coat,’ daintily grotesque in its repro- 
duction of the ‘‘ small impertinent charlatan’’ in her 
flamboyant colours? And yet ‘‘ The Persian Coat’’ is 
singularly fascinating. . . . In: what niche, between these 
two composers, should one place the luscious melody and 
sensuous movement of Felix White’s nocturne, ‘‘ Bridal 
Song,” almost definable as a duet for voice and piano ? or 
where instal the brilliant gaiety of Armstrong Gibbs’ 
““ Arrogant Poppies’ (which, unlike many songs in plays, 
bears transplanting well) ? It might be said that the 
respective songs above named have nothing in common 
among them—nothing except that they are singable, and 
each wields its own allurement. 

Granville Bantock has set ‘‘ The Two Roses ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Parting ’’ with an almost exaggerated simplicity—just one 
note to each syllable. This effect is, of course, intentional : 
but it breeds a longing for some beautiful broad cantabile 
phrase upon a single word. ‘‘ The Two Roses,” really 
very pretty, is likely to be the most popular. The same 
characteristics are accentuated in the work of Maynard 
Grover, in which the composer has not vouchsafed the 

* “ Life Must be Full of Care’? (Aunt Jane’s Song, from 
“Hugh the Drover”). Words by Harold Child. Music by 
R. Vaughan Williams. 2s. (Curwen.)—‘‘ Hugh’s Song of the 
Road” (from ‘‘ Hugh the Drover’’). Words by Harold Child. 
Music by R. Vaughan Williams. 2s. (Curwen.)—‘ The Persian 
Coat.” Words by V. Sackville-West. Music by Gordon Bryan. 
2s. (Curwen.)—‘ Bridal Song.’’ Words by Katrina Trask. 
Music by Felix White. 2s. (Curwen.)—‘‘ Arrogant Poppies.” 
Words by Clifford Bax. Music by Armstrong Gibbs. 2s. 
(Curwen.)—‘‘ The Two Roses.’”’ Words by Myrrha Bantock. 
Music by Granville Bantock. 2s. (Elkin.)—‘‘ The Parting.” 
Words by Penuel G. Ross. Music by Granville Bantock. 2s. 
(Elkin.)—‘‘ Wild, Wild Cherry.”” Words by H. H. Bashford. 
Music by J. Maynard Grover. 2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ Parliament 
Hill.” Words by H. H. Bashford. Music by J. Maynard 
Grover. 2s. (Augener.)—‘‘ When I am Laid in Earth” 


(Dido’s Lament). Words by Nahum Tate. Music by Henry 
Purcell. 1s. 6d. (Augener.) 
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vocalist any breathing space between the verses—no, not 
by a couple of bars’ interlude. This produces a chattering, 
twittering result. ‘‘ Wild, Wild Cherry ’’ would make a 
bright little encore piece ; so would ‘‘ Parliament Hill.” 

And yet one must needs reflect upon such-like little 
warblings (not, be it said, upon their composers !) : ‘‘ You 
common people of the skies, What are you when the moon 
shall rise?’’ To come, after ‘‘ Parliament Hill,’”’ upon 
Purcell’s ‘‘ When I am laid in earth,’’ is like turning from 
a box of toy Swiss bricks to some majestic, marmoreal, 
imperishable monolith. ‘‘ If Memnon’s mother wept each 
morn fresh tears ’’ they would crystallise into such tones 
as those of this Lament. It has been termed one of the 
most famous Airs in all British music ; and it was originally 
written (in ‘‘ Dido and A®neas’’) for performance at a 
girls’ boarding-school in Chelsea. Amazing discrepancy ! 
astounding paradox! What seventeenth century Young 
Person in her early ‘teens could have essayed to plumb 
this dark profound of sorrow ? “I tell you, hopeless grief 
is passionless,’”’ and here is a Phoenician queen in hopeless 
grief. Strangely enough, across the abysm of Time, 
extremes meet and make a bridge. Purcell’s Dido of 
Carthage, forsaken by her lover, and Vaughan-Williams’s 
Aunt Jane, who has gone loverless all her life, touch 
hands in their different griefs of womanhood. “‘ Mary, pity 
women!’’ wrote Kipling in one of his most poignant 
ballads. But such thoughts, lying too deep for tears, can 
only be expressed in music. Purcell and Vaughan-Williams 
have translated them into that universal speech. The 
Eternal Feminine, kaleidoscopic in its variations and 
varieties, is revealed here in its tragic darkness; just as 
in ‘“‘ The Persian Coat’? and “ Arrogant Poppies,’ it 
appeared in wholly different guise, the motley of fantastic 
whim and gay caprice ; just as in “‘ Bridal Song,’’ redolent 
of white jasmine, white lilies, white gillyflowers, another 
corner of the veil is lifted. 

“When Music, heavenly maid, was young,”’ she had less 
to say, and less power of saying it, than now, when her 
vocabulary issoextended. How abouta hundred years hence ? 


May Byron. 


The Drama. 


THE TEMPERED WIND.* 


This is the book I have been waiting for. I put the 
case thus personally because I believe there is a large body 
of ardent playgoers who, in the presence of the standard 
criticism of to-day, are at the same disadvantage as myself. 
The great senior critics—the Walkleys, the Montagues, the 
Shaw of ‘ Dramatic Opinions and Essays ’’—however 
briskly they may march with the times, have yet a back- 
ground to their modern views which is denied to us younger 
fry. For we were nurtured—were we not ?—by the Muse 
Repertoria. We never saw Irving act; Shaw, the matur- 
ing Shaw, was our dramatic first love (perhaps that was 
why we acclaimed him more joyously than some of our 
elders). We were no more than cutting our theatrical 
teeth when war closed in on us. And by the time peace 
set us free, not only did the theatre of our own experience 
seem strangely remote, but that of our elders—Robertson, 
Grundy, most of Jones and Pinero—was almost as mythical 
as Beowulf. 

And that is why our generation in particular should 
welcome this very fine book. Mr. Morgan takes modern 
drama from its origins—that is from its rebirth fifty or 
sixty years ago, when the idea of drama as something more 
than a vehicle for histrionics began to regain credit. He 
shows how even Robertson, how even Boucicault’s stage- 
Irishmen, seemed true and natural by contrast with what 
had gone before; presently how “ it was in his belief in 
drama as a great art that Mr. H. A. Jones was a revolu- 
tionist ’’’; how Ibsen came, and with him the new Mr. 
Pinero ; proceeding thence by easy, fascinating stages via 
the new Mr. Shaw to the first-nights of our own younger 


* “ Tendencies of Modern English Drama.”’ By A. E. Morgan. 
tos. 6d. (Constable.) 
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experience. On the way he explains all the things to 
which the elder critics merely allude. And so he tempers 
the critical wind to our inexperience; he maps the country 
where they were brought up but where we are strangers. 

Yet in itself historical knowledge is a barren thing ; 
and if I welcomed Mr. Morgan’s as a first-rate textbook 
(which it is) I should be doing him much less than justice. 
He has the two prime virtues of the dramatic critic— 
enthusiasm and judgment. In the theatre above all it is 
necessary that the critic should love the art itself before 
he can criticise its individual manifestations ; and although 
Mr. Morgan never ‘‘ protests too much,”’ I think he loves 
the theatre deeply. His judgment shows itself in general 
in his freedom from that hysteria which has marred some 
recent books on the theatre ; and in particular in his choice 
of plays from the immense repertory that lies within his 
period. For here lurk two difficulties ; in the first place an 
author’s best play is not always his most significant for 
historical purposes ; in the second, many an old play which 
seems foolish enough to-day was in its own time vastly 
more meritable than the succés fou of yesterday. Another 
danger is that the critic’s very enthusiasm may bias him, 
and that the measure of his generosity to one dramatist 
will be that of his coldness to another. Mr. Morgan, whose 
bias is always towards the sympathetic and tolerant, is 
enviably catholic in taste ; and I would recommend those 
readers, who are interested in dramatic criticism as an art 
in itself, to turn back after finishing the whole book and 
reread Mr. Morgan on dramatists whom they may select 
for their utter unlikeness to one another—let us say Shaw, 
Yeats, Pinero for a specimen trio—and to note with what 
kindly cunning he brings out the specific virtues of each. 
This surely is comparative criticism as it ought to be 
written ; Mr. Morgan is to be envied as well as congratulated 
on his practice of it. 

So much in general for the book’s scope and style. If 
I forbear to isolate passages for quotation it is because to 
do so would give a false impression of Mr. Morgan’s plan. 
His discursion covers a large number of dramatists (there 
are more than fifty listed in the appendix, most of whom 
figure in the text), and although Mr. Morgan presumably 
has his own favourites among these, he betrays no partiality 
in his allotment of space to each. At the same time his 
principles are clearly defined. In judging the repertory 
period, for instance, he insists constantly on the prime fault 
of meanness in a great deal of its tragedy. A few weeks ago, 
in a speech made to members of the Critics’ Circle, Mr. 
Drinkwater maintained that in great drama it should not 
be possible to condescend to one’s characters ; his words 
might stand as maxim for a good deal of Mr. Morgan’s 
book. Again, though he applauds the spirit of revolt 
which inspired the young dramatists of the ten years 
before the war, he is not blind to a certain pettiness and 
negativity (if I may be allowed the word) which cramped 
the revolutionists’ style. (If there is any serious omission, 
by the way, it is in his neglect to cite Allan Monkhouse’s 
“The Education of Mr. Surrage,’’ which turned the laugh 
so wittily against the anti-parentalists of this period.) 
Elsewhere he draws interesting parallels between the Irish 
Literary Theatre and the rebirth of English drama; 
perhaps these parallels have been drawn before ; but my 
impression is that criticism has generally discussed the 
Abbey Theatre as a separate movement, derived from 
Ibsen to a certain extent but not otherwise particularly 
comparable with its English contemporaries. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Morgan’s breadth that he perceives 
and establishes the cousinship. 

In brief, it is a long time since I have read so clear a 
survey, shrewd and yet sympathetic, of a dramatic period. 
How the old stagers will receive it I do not know; it 
contains so much truth and horse-sense to the page that 
they will probably be able to pick out a good deal that 
has been said already. For my part I find much in it 
that is new to me and nothing that is uninteresting. I 
have no doubt that the new generation will read it with 
avidity. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 
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